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Iris undonbtedly true, that one of the 
most interesting topics for consideration, in 
connection with our country, is that which 
has reference to the question of its future his- | 


permitted, however, to assign a few reaso: 8 
why we regard these apprehensions as being 
groundless, 

Right at this point we would observe, that 


tory. A bright—a glorious destiny, say ma- in our opinion, we see something of a reason 
ny, awaits us. ~The sun of our existence has in the very fact that so goodly a number en- 
but just appeared in the horizon, and many tertain such fears. That we may not here 
years must elapse before its meridian splen- | be misunderstood, we would further observe, 
dor will blaze upon us. And if our exist-' that we do not consider any essential virtue 
ence, with all our present greatness is but ' ig associated with such apprehensions, so that 
infantile, what, they inquire, must be the | they are to be regarded as essential to our 
grandeur of our being when succeeding gen- | national welfare, for we believe they might 


erations shall behold it in its maturity? 

But other visions pass in review before 
other minds, and other thoughts press upon 
them, while questions corresponding with 
those thoughts, are anxiously propounded: 
Have we not reason, they ask, to suppose 
that our republic has already gained the ac- 
me of its glory? and have we not cause to 
fear that the brighness which now shines up- 
oa us will soon be buried in profound dark- 
ness? Has not a strong under-current long 
been acting upon and weakening the founda- 
tion of our republican institutions, and from 
its effects does not the fair pile already trem- 
ble from its summit to its very base? So 
they think, and so they argue. 

We will not formally consider the weight 





of evidence which: this class furnishes as es- 
tublishing, or tending to establish, the cor- 
rectness of their convictions. We must be 


be altogether dispensed with. Bunt we cer- 
tainly do consider that they tend to make 


| that which is already strong, still stronger; 


for it must be conceded that a fearful people 
are invariably a cautious and viilant people. 
In a government framed as is ours, these 
qualities are in the highest degree necessary; 
and whenever they exist, no matter how 
they originate, we are certain that a strong 
barrier is erected for its protection. As then 
the fear of our national subversion, pro- 
motes, on the part of those who experience 
it, vigilance and caution? we do not therefore 
regret its existence; and though it might be 
entirely dispensed with, we yet regard ita 
source of strength to our republic. 

Another and more important reason fcr 
our opinion, is found in the deeply rooted at- 
tachment of the American mind for our na- 
ti onal polity. 
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Go where we may, throughout the extent 
of our commonwealth, and, on the part of 
the people, we hear but one expression—a 
desire for the perpetuity of our political fab- 
ric. By tracing up this desire, it will be 
found uniformly to originate im the strongest 
attachment; and this seems to be almost in- 
born. It is nota meresentiment, but an ac- 
tive feeling. It is not a mere impulse, but 
a profound conviction, which under all cir- 
cumstances continues unabated. 

If we pass to other lands, we shall find 
that the different governments, with their 
respective institutions, are far from having 
such hold upon the public mind, as have 
ours. In every nation there exists, less or 
more, a party who labor under the convic- 
tion that they need a radical change of gov- 
ernment. Scarcely is there a nation in Eu- 
rope, but has its numerous revolutionists 
who, like the Triad Societies of China, or 
Republicans of Italy, wait but for the op- 
portunity in order to effect the overthrow of 
the existing political structure. The only 
reason, with many, why they do not upheave 
the whole system, is because the law of force 
prevents them from so doing. 

But we, as a people, have given existence 
to our own government: it is therefore that 
of our choice; and though there may be that 
connected with it which we may desire to 
see remedied, yet, whatever it may be, it 
does not tend to estrange our attachment 
from it. As the great Father of his country 
found protection in the affection of the na- 
tion, so our political fabric is upheld in the 
same principle. So deeply imbedded in the 
national heart are our republican institutions, 
that he who would propose to supplant 
them by others, would, by the entire nation, 
be accounted as the most wretched of en- 
thusiasts or a madman. 

Are we not right, then, in assigning this 
attachment as a reason why we cannot be- 
lieve that there is imminent danger of our 
glory being about to depart from us? Cer- 
tainly, if consolidated affection is a pledge 
to a nation of its perpetuity, and none will 
deny it, then have we good cause to speak 
confidently of our stability. 





Another reason for our opinion, js found 
in our common interests being alike identifi 
with, and demanding our national perpetyii 
and prosperity. 

That such is the case, will notin the Joas 
be doubted. That we have our local jy: . 
ests, and that these are often conilicting y, 
readily admit. But whatever may be th: 
character, and however numerous they y i 
be, yet they all succumb) to this greater 
terest. It would indeed indicate the utyos 
rashness, nay, it would indicate the mo 
consummate folly, to allow local or persoxa! 
interests to affect this. 

What would result to us if it should o. 
cur that the dreaded calamity came upon ps 
is more easily imagined than described; jt js 
sufficient for us to say, the dark pall of con- 
fusion would cover us, our great strength 
would then have entirely departed, and thee 
would be heard the shout of exultation 
coming from those who now sit upon thrones, 
rending the very heavens. Those, they 
would exclaim, whom we have feared, wh 
have so long kept our thrones in agitation 
and whose prosperity continually excited 
painful forebodings, are no longer terrible; 
the mighty are brought low, and our most 
sanguine desiresare realized. That weare, a 
a nation, extensively alive to the importance 
of maintaining unimpaired our nationality, 
is obvious: we are allaware that the train of 
consequences at stake are too momentous ' 
allow this to hold in our estimation buts 
secondary consideration. These consequet- 
ces have, time and again, been presented to 
us as a furnishing motive to guard and maiu- 
tain our nationality. 

With reference to our unity, as 4 nation, 
to affirm that one portion can maintain is 
interests and dignity without the other, # 
untrue. The North and South, the East 
and West, are so peculiarly allied, that each 
is alike dependent on she other. And ct 
tainly we are authorized to admonish thow 
who, though but few, hold an opinion dif 
ferent from this, that they labor under 4 8 
—a fatal error. 

But, as we have ebserved, our commo 
interests call for and demand the perped') 
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people can direct, it will be upheld. 

We assign, as an additional reason why 
we thus judge, that the genius and spirit 
which gave existence to our republic, continue 
in active operation. 

Do weallude to the deep-rooted detestation 
of our fathers to despotism? Their descend- 
ants at the present day are by no means less 
averse to it than they. We even look at the 
efforts of the people to break the iron yoke 
by which they are bound, with an eye of 
anxious interest, and while we look we anx- 
iously pray that the “Lord of hosts’? would 
grant them success, and that victory would 
hover over their banners. We have shed 
our tears of commisseration over the crushed 
Poles, and others who have engaged in the 
contest for liberty; and Hungary, by her 
misfortunes, now moves the entire heart of 
the nation. Do we refer to the indomitable 
energy Which our fathers possessed? Cer- 
tainly on the part of their sons there has 
teen in this no declension. The evidence 
is everywhere presented. Do we refer to 
their sterling virtue? I am aware it is con- 
tended that a great departure has, in this 
particular, been made by their descendants. 
Yet, if we carefully observe, it will probably 
be found that the fathers are followed in this 
respect more closely than many are accus- 
tomed to consider. It is a painful truth 
that vice stalks boldly in our midst, and er- 
rorassumes a no less imposing front; yet 
there is also found a strong—a destructive 
counteracting influence which acts to their 
overthrow. Could our fathers have believed, 
had they have heard, what determined meas- 
ues would be taken at this day to stem the 













is ravages Which intemperance has made?— 
is Such determined efforts to root out the evil 
ch were not dreamed of in their day. And if 
et Wewere to enumerate every existing vice, 
os and consider the direct efforts which are put 
dil- forth for their suppression, it would be found 


that the virtuous element exists among us in 
to ordinary degree, We presume it will not 
bedenied but that the principles or qualities 


ond prosperity of our national structure, so} our noble structure, no matter how numer- 
we may reasonably believe that, so far as the | ous they may have been, are still in healthy, 


vigorous action; and we assign it as a reason 
for believing in its perpetuity, Let us not, 
however, forget that we have many dangers 
pressing upon us. They come to us from 
sources, and in forms which many do not 
anticipate. It has long since been said that 
“eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 
The eye of the nation must ever be turned 
in all directions, watching for insidious and 
dangerous foes. The prayers of the church- 
es must ever be directed to Almighty God, 
that He would throw perpetually around us 
the shield of his providence, that thus all 
danger may be averted, and continued bles- 
sings secured. 

What our own interests require, and what 
is imperatively demanded, is that the minds 
and hearts of the people shoald be influenced 
by an intelligence which derives its excel- 
lence from the word of truth. It is an ax- 
iom in the divine economy “that the na- 
tion and kingdom that will noi serve God 
shall perish;” and think as men may upon 
this law, its truthfulness is impressed upon 
many nations. If a sound religious instruc- 
tion is overlooked by us, we care not what 
may now be our strength, weakness will 
eventually seize us, and all our honor will 
perish. , 
And who that loves his country, and whose 
heart is not made obdurate by vice, and 
whose judgment is not warped by preju- 
dice, can feel otherwise than devoutly thank- 
ful when he observes the earnest—the mighty 
efforts which are put forth throughout the 
length and breadth of our land, to build up 
the nation in intelligence and virtue—a vir- 
tue which derives its character from inspira- 
tion? If those who desire to throw out the 
religious element from our intelligence are 
vigilant and active, not less so are those who 
recognise the truth of the declaration that 
“ righteousness exalteth a nation,” and while 
this activity and vigilance is exercised by 
them, having truth on their side, we fear not 
for the issue. 

We assume then that the apprehesiong 





Which gave, in a great degree, existence to 


with which many are affected are ill-found- 
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ed. Let us turn our thongbts upon the fu- | Hungary, indebted in the sum of three hu. 
ture, and observe what that future has, ac-}dred millions of dollars. Since then jy ;, 
cording to human probability, in reserve for| put at one thousand millions, which, if 
estimate be correct, entails upon every yay 
That we must, in some particulars at} woman and child in the empire the a v of 
east, possess immense advantages over oth- twenty-seven dollars, France, with a pop- 
er nations will be obvious to every reflecting | ulation of thirty-five millions, owes upwards 
mind. It will be perceived if we refer to| of thirteen hundred millions of dolly 
the mere fact we are, and will undoubtedly | bringing to each individual a debt of nyo» 
eontinue to be, untramimelled with anational | than thirty seven dollars. Holland, wis) 
debt. Truc our indebtedness at this time/eight millions of inhabitants, owes eis: 
will, in the eyes of many, be regarded as} hundred millions of dollars, making a des 
enormous; and so it is But it is not of} to each individual of one hundred dollgs 
such an amount as to affect the machinery | Stil] more extraordinary is the indebtedyess 
of government; neither is it of such an! of England, who, with a population of trey- 
amount but what it could, if the effort was ty-eight millions, bears the monstrovs joo! 
made, be speedily liquidated. We speak of} o¢ four hundred millions of dollars: thes 
national debts as trammelling nations only entailing upon each subject the debt of « 
when they tax them tothe utmost, or exceed | }, yndred and forty-two dollars, As the es. 
the ability to defray them, and such is not | timated amount of currency in the whi! 
our case. These encumbrances always de- | world, including paper money as well as 
mand corresponding heavy taxation; and | cie ig now about fifteen hundred milli 
while the evil consequences arising from this | dollars, it will be seem that the indebtejyus 
state of things are numerous, yet when it is] of England alone is more than twice asn 
remembered that to meet the interest requires | as the entire currency of the globe. 1h 
the means, and in some instances al the | total indebtedness of all Europe is given at 
means that can possibly be collected from nearly twelve thousand millions of dolls 
the people, we cannot fail to perceive that} and if the currency of the world is co 
the debts must exert no ordinary influence | as we have given, which we presume it’ 
apon the national character; for what i8| then the indebtedness of Europe is neat!s 
more obvious than the availabilities of the] eight times as much as the whole ewrery 
nations which are at times needed for de-} We see not how those nations can ever «a 
fence, or to act in case of emergency, are al- pect tobe rid of their immense burders— 
ready drawn upon to the greatest extent, if it } Certain it is that they never can be erased by 
may not even be said tat they are altogeth- attempting their payment at their face. |i 
er exhausted? has sometimes been urged, that as the diie- 
When we reflect upon the indebtedness of} 4 national debts are duc to the resnectin 
the different powers of Europe, we cannot nations themselves, that they are miler 
but be surprised at their greatness; neither} | oyinal than real. This, however, does 20 
can we be otherwise than surprised at the} ¢ trong, They are debts—actual debis; 21 
prodigality, or recklessness, which has had though now so enormous as to be beyond #! 
ao much to do in their accumulation. The possibility of liquidation, they neverthe'es 
single power of Russia, with a population of} go exist, Of this the different nations # 
@ xty-one millions, owes about four hundred fully aware from what is annually demanded 
and fifty miilions of dollars; entailing an | a¢ their hands in the wav of interest. 
average debt upon every inhabitant, of more} As these vast incumbrances have been * 
€han seven dollars; and this is the lightest | cumulated chiefly by their wars, no wo" 
load borne by any of the chief powers of | it has been remarked, that all the nations « 
Europe. Austria with a population of thir- | Europe have learned from such dear-bo 
ty seven millions, was, prior to the war with experience that poverty and misery #¢ »* 
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inevitable consequences of war. “The inter-{premacy of law. When they landed upou 
est we now pay for our debts,’’ observed a | these shores they were true to the principles 
distinguished English jurist, several years) which they had before advocated. And as 


since, would be nearly sufficient to maintain 
any war that any national motives may re- 
quire” When we look at these facts, and 
reflect that these debts are constantly en- 
larging upon their hands, we cannot but sup- 

se that ere long so involved and exhausted 
will they become, that it will be difficult, if 
not impossible for those powers to act with 
that efficiency, as nations, which the force of 
circumstances may demand. 

Bearing, on our part, comparetively no 
such burden, we shall, with the blessing of 
providence, be necessarily strong, having 
neans and availabilities equal to any emer- 
gency. Oar advantages over those nations 
have, in this particular, been frequently re- 
ferred to. Time and again it has been said 
by their citizens, “how enviable is the econ- 
dition of that nation! weighed down by no 
such incubus as we are; crushed by no par- 
alyzing national debt.” 

When, apart from the horrors of the battle 
field, and the thousand miseries which are 
its attendants,, we see the heavy debts which 
ae always its accompaniment, we are ad- 
monished most forcibly of the absolute ne- 
cessity of our restraining every feeling 
which tends to foster the love of martial re- 
nown, and of cultivating continued, and if 
possible, uninterrupted peace with all na- 


tions. 
Another advantage in our favor, and which 


gives to us pleasing intimations of a glowing 
future, is furnished in the general character 
of our population. We are all aware that 
the American character is constituted of the 
mental and physical strength of different 
vations; aud in this particular we are unlike 
others. If we refer to those who laid the 
foundation of the national structure we find 
them early designated, as a race, heroic, 
fond of liberty, and especially impatient of 
scerdotal domination. As we trace their 


the tide of emigration has continued to 10% 
in upon us, the multiplied thousands of that 
people are ever the same in character, influ- 
enced by the same noble principles and pur- 
poses. France has done something to give 
force and impress to our national character, 
Germany as she pours upon us her hosts, 
omits not to send many of her noblest sone, 
From other countries many of their wisest 
and most virtuous citizens have been sent; 
and these, as we know, are continually blend- 
ing together, and the result must be, as ft 
has already been manifested, that existence 
will be given to a race, who endued withthe 
best qualities and characteristics, will in some 
particulars be peculiar to themselves. AL 
ready has it been said of our republic, that 
it is “inhabited by a race, who, for restless 
enterprise have become the world’s wonder.’ 
In proof of this we have but to look at what 
is being accomplished among us. The 
world has never produced a parallel to the 
growth of our towns and cities. Through" 
out the inhabited portions of our continent 
are seen our schools, our seminaries, and 
Colleges; and many of these have sprung 
into being with a suddenness that has pro- 
duced astonishment. Our public thorough- 
fares are, many of them, on a gigantic scale, 
Already have some of the most useful dis- 
coveries been brought about by Americans, 
Their ingenuity and skill have now been 
ealled for by other nations. 

Nor is this all; other specifications might 
be made, as establishing the fact that asa 
nation we merit the commendation which 
others have bestowed upon us that we are an 
extraordinary people. And certainly no one 
will question but that, from this considera- 
tion an additional assurance of a pleasing 
future is guaranteed to us. 

That we are destined to attain an eleva- 
ted position will be apparent from referring 
to the vastness of our resources. As we 











history at subsequent periods, we see them 
“erly and fearlessly contending against | 


have looked upon the mighty tide of emigra- 


kingly dictation, and despotic prerogatives: ; tion breaking upon us, the question has 


demanding constitutional rights, and the u- 


sometimes been imploringly asked, what 
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will be the end of this? Nota few have 
considered that what may be ordinarily es- 
teemed advantageous, may eventually prove 
disastrous. The fear is sometimes expressed 
that too many may migrate to these shores 
If such apprehension originates in an opinion 
that they are not truly republicans in heart, 
we are confident then, that the apprehension 
is groundless, But very few of the vast 
host which annually press our shores, have 
other feelings than aversicn to all forms of 
government than republics. They seek a 
home among us because they love the liber- 
ty which is here guaranteed to them. If the 
fear is awakened from their want of virtu- 
ous character, we would answer, that there 
is indeed a necessity for our bringing to bear 
upon them all the moral force we possibly 
can. Many of them it is true are the victims 
of error and superstition; and many again 
are without any religious impressions. We 
have then a great work before us to instruct 
and enlighten such. It is with no ordinary 
degree of thankfulness we reflect upon the 
success which has crowned the efforts put 
forth in this direction. If the fear arises, 
however, from a supposed deficiency of re- 
sources, it may be atonce banished. In this 
raspect we are invulnerable—our resources 
are exhaustless, It has been estimated, by 
Europeans themselves, that our continent has 
productive capabilities sufficient to sustain 
three times the entire population of the 
globe. Certainly we can then say, so far as 
this consideration is concerned, let them 
come. While our country is an asylum for 
the oppressed of all nations, it is more than 
sufficient to embody all. Taking this fact 
into consideration and observing the rapidity 
with which our population increases, we are 
again led to enquire what, a few years hence, 
will be our national strength. Other nations 
have extensively drawn upon their resour- 
ces,and in some instances they are taxed 
to the utmost extent, while ours, with the 
teeming multitude now relying upon them, 
have scarcely began to be developed. When 
our resources in their different departments 
shall be rendered extensively available, these, 
together with other advantages will, most 





obviously, give us an influence and power 
which other nations do not possess, 

If when we look into the future, and pre. 
suming that our nation has attained its y;j;. 
tue, its intelligence, and its unity, we see oy 
vast republic teeming with inhabitants, and 
they being characterized as prosperous and 
happy, will it be regarded as too imaging. 
tive when we affirm that our nation wil] jp. 
deed be the mightiest of the mighty? W, 
are aware that frequently we are led to |». 
lieve in the accomplishment of a result sin). 
ply because we desire its accomplishmerr: 
but, we would ask, have we not good an 
sufficient reason for anticipating the hivhey 
elevation of our country? Others, not of 
ourselves, have thus thought; “one ey 
scarcely contemplate,” remarked a European 
who had visited our shores, “ the relatir: 
progress of both countries—Great Britain and 


apprehension that the day may come, when 
even she (Britain) may vacate the throne 
and young America may take her place.” 

It is certainly but a reasonable supprs:. 
tion that the day will come, nor need we 
look for it merely after the revolution of 
centuries, for the day is not far off, whe 
our influence will be courted, and our por- 
er dreaded by foreign potentates, and when 
our protest laid at the foot of thrones wil 
be effectual to awe every violater of justice 
into submission, While then we look fr 
this we are not to forget that all the mon 
and intellectual machinery at our disposil is 
to be kept in active operation, for it is mos 
certain that if we, as a people, are mery 
contented with looking into the future, aud 
anticipating it as coming to us fraught with 
the brightest prospects irrespective of «ut 
on our part, we shal] be doomed to d'sip- 
pointment. Such a future will never be 
alized. 

As there is a sense in which every mi 
makes his own destiny, so is it with natioss 
If we look for a grand—a mighty destiny, 
we are required to put forth such effort 
itself would tend to such a result. Ii ts 
fact is well observed, and we believe it ¥4 
be, we are safe; and providence, togeth# 
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with the vast multitudes of earth will look 
with eyes of pleasure upon us; and many 
will rise up and call us blessed. 





GENIUS, TALENT, AND ENTER- 
PRISE. 


EXTRACT FROM PROF. WHEDON’S PUBLIC AD- 
DRESSES. 

1. Most envied, least enviable of the at- 
tributes of mind, genius is the victim of the 
inspiration by which it is immortal and im- 
mortalizes all it touches. It is a splendid fe- 
ver whose deliriums enchant the world. It 
ig an Holian music breathed by an ethereal 
aura, through a frame-work of fine strung 
nerves, Corporeal health is too gross for its 
presence. As its body is scarce sound, so 
its mind is scarce sane. What work it 
makes when it undertakes worldly business 
and sagacious management! Earthly mind- 
ed common sense stares with homely pity at 
its dainty attempts at plans and statesman- 
ship. And then among its unaccountables 
wil] be rare strokes of power—hits of mi- 
raculous accident, facile achievements where 
common sense would have denied even a 
forlorn hope. 

With such traits of infantile simplicity 
and such supernatural shoots of irregular 
power, itis the very image with which ar- 
tists picture the cherub—the baby-angel — 
But it has neither an infant innocence nor 
an angel bliss. It is unhappy. It is ner- 
vous,and cannot sleep o’ nights; it is dreamy, 
and searcee awake by day. It is imprudent, 
and in its anger speaks irreverent words.— 
Then its basilisk eye sees things in rare 
lights, detects unexpected vulnerabilities, 
aud strikes the exposed skin with a sting 
that leaves a venom and a vengeance. Its 
bon-mots are fiery-flying serpents; whoso is 
bitten, dies supernaturally. And those who 
are smitten by its brilliant hits are nowise 
thankful, or considerate that all this is “ge- 
nius,” and “nervousness,” and “a way it 


a thank-offering if Providence has not grant- 
ed in wrath your supplication. The man 
who could sell a whole conflagration of ge- 
nius for a few sparks of common sense, 
would make a common sense bargain. And 
yet the world owes a tenderer dealing, a 
warner gratitude, and a richer compensation 
to the child of genius. Its infirmities and 
miseries are the conditions of its power, and 
of its brilliant donations to the world— 
Those rare beings who have provided us am- 
brosia for the soul, are after all semewhat 
nobler than the rustic who raises breadstuffs 
for the stomaclf. Their very heart’s sub- 
stance has fed the blaze that has been the 
world’s light and glory. The power that 
has possessed them has strung them up to 
preternatural heights,has borne them on high 
to see supernal things and speak immortal 
words, and then has dropped them in deep 
reaction, beneath their natural level. And 
how has genius filled the workd with her 
ethereal music, animating mens’ frames with 
a celestial elasticity, making our souls more 
capacious of grand conceptions, giving our 
very nature new phases of grace and power, 
and elevation! Over our hard material earth 
genius has spread a spiritual world; and into 
our dense and murky atmosphere has infus- 
ed a purer ether ; aud all the sensuous sounds 
has breathed ‘a sweeter music; and in the 
spirit of man has created a higher being ; 
so that genius is a renovator of nature and 
of man. And if those true genii of inborn 
magic, the sons of genius, though tutelar 
benefactors of our kind, are themselves not 
happy; sorrow for their wees should mingle 
with our gratitude, and indulgence for their 
errors should sustain the full tribute of our 
reverence for their gieatness and glory. 


These are good demons, (for such was great Jove's 
supreme counsel,) 

The blessed terrestrial warders of suffering mortals, 
The guardians of justice, avertors of terrible mis- 
deeds ; 

Invested with ether, their pathway encircles crea- 
tion, 

Wealth-giving geniuses—such was their regal of. 
fice. 





has” If any of you have, in your nonage 
aud simplicity, prayed for genius, go brng 


—[ Hesiod. 
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2. But there stands tatent—manly and 
self-sustained—maimed with no infirmities, 
and asking no favors. Talent is the great 
strength of all the manly faculties, working 
with a spontaneous flexibility, in the most 
arduous modes of action, It is stately, 
heathfal, large, proportioned mind—fit resi- 
dent to occupy and endow the manly per- 
son, with all possible human majesty. It 
has no inspirations like genius; it is merely 
the earthly faculties grown to their utmost 
fatitude and altitude. Ge.ius is intenseand 
dazzling ; talent is clear and Hluminating.— 


Genius leaps to daring, and sometimes price- 


less Originalities; talent walks up the route 
of a sure and natural logic to the just con- 
clusion. Talent is an aceurate calculator, a 
profound ‘planner ; genius is the intuitive 
creative inventor. Talent 
belongs to the conservative, and genius to 
the movement party. Talent regulates itself 
by practical conventionalities; genius strikes 
at the radical element and sweeps into the 
universal principle. Talent is overbearing 
proscriptive, aristocratie ; genius is auda- 
cious, defying, democratic. Genius startles, 
but talent guides; genius charms mankind, 
but talent justly rules the world. 

Yet talent alone constitutes not the high- 
est known style of intellectual man. It is 
noble, but it has not grandeur, far less sub- 
limity. It is not until the noble outlines of 
talented manhood radiate with the sparklets 
of genius superadded,—when the noblest 
human model is invested with some flashing 
fringes of the divine. that we behold the 
mMAN—the man wonderful to men. It is then 
that intellect walks to the ultimate verge of 
a sure-stepping logic, and then darts up in- 
to an infallible intuition. It is then that the 
profound plan is deepened intoa memorable 
invention. It is then that the far fore-cast- 
ing calculation shoots out into prophecy.— 
It is then the man is a phenomenon—rarer 
than miracles—one of the upper half-dozen 


in all the world’s ages. 
Genius is a pure gift; talent, more—yet 


not mainly—an attainment.“acquire a taste” 
nay even “acquire a talent’’—but no teach- 
er bids his pupil, acquire @ genius. Physical 


discoverer, the 


health, mental strength, stored memory, 

ciplined reason, cherished ima ination, ¢} 
tened taste, trained activity, these are “snch 
stuff as’ talent “is made of Combing 
these together into yourself so far as natuyp 
circumstances, and self-training will af;) 
and you have attained your own bighes; 4 : 
velopement. Combine them together, j/ 

ally, in some model conception, and yoy 
have the man, in the highest decree pre- 
pared to walk out upon the world and ma); 


performances for history. 
3. Physical and mental acco mplishmy 


genius and talent are valuable to the wor! 
through enterprise and action. Noble doins 
only is the best proof as well as fruit of 
noble being. God and the world havea ster 


dis- 


1a8- 


reckoning to make with the lazy possessor of 
waste exeellence and stagnant 
What is he strong and excellent. for, if tio 
world have no good of him? He muy as 
well have been a minus—and the space le 
fills a vacuity. If, in physics, the effect is 
measure of the cause, so in 
product is the final measure of the valy 
The true man, at the present day, is a cen- 
tre around whom the avenues of noble ac- 
tion open, like radii in myriads of divery- 
ing directions. Every route of active 
fulness is now honorable. 
aid and conferring honor upon every bene- 
ficial pursuit, and making almost every 
cupation a profession, The lawyer, the ply 
sician, and the preacher, the teacher, the « 
tor, and the lecturer, the 
mechanist, and agriculturalist, may eac 
the dignity of his character and 
impart to his pursuit the professional rank 
And it is this grand union of the menial 
and the manual, of thought and lab 
intellectual ability with objective enterprise 
that is quickening the action and chai 
the face of the world. And truly,no knight 
ly champion, caparisoned and ted, 
moving to the tournament ; no hero rushirg 
in power and bravery to the field of con 
quest,ever shone more nobly than the youth 
ful aspirant, endowed with high qual tes 0 
nature, trained with all the appli: 
education, inspired with an honosable 2s bi 
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tion, going forth to the enterprise of a 
life-time. All our sympathies kindle in his 
favor ; the eye of age drinks in youth as it 
gazes upon him; and an involuntary prayer 
quivers upon the lip, “propitious Providence, 
bless the world with his success |”” 





For the Miscellany. 
BEAUTY OF TRUTH. 


Ay object to be beautiful must possess a 
corresponding symmetry in all its parts, 
having no eccentricities or irregularities; but 
possess the elements of perfection in all its 
parts and correspondeucies. 

A complex object possessing these quali- 
ties is more beautiful than a simple one. A 
circle is less beautiful than a well executed 
historieal painting. The beauties af art are 
produced by imitations of nature; the works 
of nature are all beautiful, because all per- 
fect. It is pleasant to go forth and gaze up- 
on nature in all her wild grandeur—to watch 
vegetation in its growth, maturity and de- 
cay. It is delightful to gaze on the passing 
cloud, tinged with its 1ainbow hues—to 
view the broad expanse of space by day, or 
the starry canopy by night. Or to listen to 
the murmuring brook, the rushing cataract, 
or the deep-toned thunder as it majestically 
rolls down the neighboring hills. But these 
phenomena are not enduring. Though they 
are beautiful, their beauty soon fades. They 
appear, we view them, and admire, but ere 
we cease to wonder they vanish. They are 
manifestations, however, of all pervading 
principles through which creation had its 
origin. These principles are the principles of 
truth, and are never-ending. Here new 
beauties develope themselves to the mind of 
the beholder, *Tis here that the student 
gets his loftiest conception of perfection — 
ltis the study of these principles that ex- 
pands the mind, enlarges the intellect, and 
increases the devotional feelings. 

In accordance with the principles of truth 
all niaterial existences were created and gov- 


same principles hold the supremacy. ’Tis 
here the mind can revel amoug unfading 
beauties. Here can be seen the grand, the 
sublime, the awful; all manifested in per- 
fect harmony. 

No wonder then, that the feelings of a 
Newton were overcome by the discovery of 
a new truth while contemplating these 
grand manifestations of nature’s laws. No 
wonder that Archimedes, as a new discovery 
dawned upon his mind, in ecstasy exclaimeds 
“Euweka! Eureka!!”? I have found it, I 
have found it. 

Truth, to be appreciated, must be known. 
Those who love it not, are those who are 
unacquainted with its tendencies. Who can 
avoid loving that which in itself is so in- 
tensely lovely, If “He who caused one 
blade of grass to grow, where none before 
grew, deserves a niche in the ter: ple of fame,” 
what greater honors ought to be bestowed 
on him who discovers a new truth, or de- 
velopes anew idea. His name should be 
enrolled among the benefactors of our race, 
and handed down to the latest posterity — 
He truly is one of nature’s noblemen, and 
his memory will last when that of the mar 
of blood shall have passed into the land of 
forgetfulness. 

Truth is older than creation, more endur- 
ing than the “everlasting hills.” It is eter- 
nal, infallible, immutable. When all else 
shall have perished, er passed into one mag- 
nificent chaos, this will remain and ghine 
forth in its original splendor. Itean never 
be destroyed ty feeble man, who oft times 
puts forth his efforts to trample it under his 
foot. It is not dependent upon his likes or 
dislikes,for its existence. Were such the case, 
it would ere this, have been blotted from 
existence, and our world would have become 
achaos. Mankind may reject it, and retard 
its progress ; but it will eveutually ariseand 
soar aloft, and triumph over all opposition. 
Here then, is work for the philantropist 
Let him engage heart and hand in the pro- 
mulgation of truth. The work is truly 
magnificent. It involves the happiness and 





emed, From atoms up to worlds, and from 
Vorlds up to life and intelligence, these 


destiny of our race, 
The cause of truth is moving forward.— 
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Progress is the motto of the age in which 
we live. The arts and sciences are making 
gigantic strides. Improvements and discov- 
eries are meeting us in such rapid succes- 
sion; that the world is kept in continual sur- 
prise. The world of mind is being revolu- 
tionized. It is not political freedom alone 
that is waging war on old established cus- 
toms. Neither is the continent of Europe, 
the only battle-ground. The world of mind 
is being emancipated from a state of igno- 
rance. Never before in the world’s history 
did independent thought take so wide a 
range. New developements in the arts and 
sciences are every day occurrences. Mankind 
are throwing off the old custom of allowing 
the doctor, the lawyer, and the minister to 
do the thinking for the rest of the world, 
and the masses themselves are beginning to 
think. 

Let this state of things be continued.— 
Let the world become a world of divine 
thought and intelligence, and in correspon- 
ding proportion will the condition of man 


be improved, virtue will supplant vice, 
and happiness, misery. 


M. D.O. 





For the Miscellany. 
AN ECHO OF THE PAST. 


BY J. LANSFORD M'CLOUD. 
Far back again to sunny hours 
My sou) has winged its way; 
A youth I sit ‘neath mountain bow'rs, 
While sisters round me play. 


My thoughts invade the mountain spot 
Where youth and I were seen, 

And hover round the rural cot 
Where hope and I have been. 


The sunshine links of Childhood's chain 
Now shine in Memory’s eye; 

I catch again my own free strain 
As it comes swelling by. 


The sound of sister's childhood note— 
Angelic strains they seem, 

In memory softly, wildly float, 
Like music in a dream. 





The soul-fraught light of mother's smile 
Again warms life’s cold chill; 

A father’s too, beams on me while 
I hie to do his will. 


The busy hum of joyous tones 
Now sports on ev'ry breeze; 

And opening ears of laughing ones 
The passing rapture seize. 


I list me now, with wakeful ear, 
To catch the wildest swell; 

And as fleet mem’ry bears it here, 
I'm bound by Childhood's spell. 


Kalamazoo Theol. Seminary, June 9th, 1852. 





For the Miscellany 


SUNSET. 


BY MARVIN MILES. 
Tue sun was bright on his noonday throne, 
O’er the world in its burning rest; 
But a milder glory on earth was thrown, 
As he sunk in the radiant west; 


And flung the shade of the woodlands where 
The mirrored waters lay, 

And tinted the tops of the glorious clouds 
In the azure far away. 


And the air, from its breathless slumber deep, 
He woke in the forest bowers, 

Where weary and warm it had sunk to sleep, 
All faint with the perfume of flowers. 


And the moon's pale look was faintly given, 
In the warm, deep blue on high, 
Where, veiled and unseen, in the brightness 0/ 
heaven, 
It was treading the paths of the sky. 


And lovelier still grew his parting smile 
On the world he loved below, 

And drenched with splendor the cloudy pile, 
Reposed in the sunset glow. 


He dipped his orb in the waveless sea, 
And purpled its bosom bright, 

Till its radiant waters seemed to be 
An ocean of liquid light. 


One last bright tint to the clouds was given, 
To the flowers their first sweet dew; 

A trembling star to the blushing heaven, 
And his light from the world withdrew. 


The glory went out on the shaded deep, 
The bright, hued clouds grew gay; 

But the stars were watching Earth's dewy sleep, 
Ere the sky blush died away. 
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sing, and feasting. But to go back to where 
we started from, (we have an ugly habit of 
getting out of the track, ) the pride and splen- 
dor of ancient Newport, which however, 
might truly boast of some great men. The 
renowned Bishop Berkley was one, a man to 
whom history has not done justice. His 


: ' eo a doctrine of Immaterialism, and his eccen- 
season after its settlement, 1 tricities, constituting too large a part, whereas 


idence of some of the nobility, and many ¢ his benevolence, public spirit, and social vir- 


the gentry, from the mother Srunty- Itisa| tues seem to have been overlooked. 
little singular, that where the aristocracy | 


first pitch their tents in any place, however | 
dilapidated and reduced after, it will in time 








—_—— 


SKETCHES OF NEWPORT. 


BY MES, WILLIAMS. 

Tur English, always having a passion for 
fine sea-views, were not long in discovering 
the beauties of Newport; and at a very early 





The foliage surrounding the princely resi- 
dences of the great in this region, is repre- 
: . _ sented as having been very fine; and several 
revive, and do credit to the taste and genius streets are said to have viaiiiahed a beauti- 
of the fest settlers. ‘ful arbor, where the carriages of the gentry 

The rank and fashion of Newport were —splendid equipages, with their gold-lace 
mostly congregated on the “ Hill,” or high appendages—were constantly whirling along 
ground immediatey back of the “ Port;”” and bearing more of beauty and loveliness, accor- 
beautiful and tasteful must those residences ding to tradition, than has ever been seen in 
have been in their day. During the years any other part of the continent. But there 
of ourchildhood we explored some of the wag an evil attending all this, that seemed 
remains of those haunted palaces of depart- not tohave been felt until the Revolution, and 
ed greatness. The devastating war of the that was, the immense gulf that seemed 
Revolution had made sad havoc, and neglect continually widening between the two clas- 
and desertion had done the rest. After an gos of society. It is true, that in our happy 


age of silence and decay, they have risen country, the miserably poor were even then 
like the pheenix from its ashes. Although ypknown ; but all that did not belong to the 
somewhat different in form, and occupied by paryiteGep onDER, were sweepingly included 
a far different people—our lordly progeni- ‘in that class Honest, industrious, and well- 
toes would perhaps say “inferior,” but we bred, the people began to feel they were not 
sy different, as sovereigns Tank before no- enjoying the privileges they were entitled to. 
bility —end the palaces of Newport are now | A nod from the gracious heads of the no- 
occupied by the sovEREIGN PEOPLE—Persons 4,5); ty anda “do this,” or “do that, my good 
whe Laws, Pot Fue shent port, carved -“ ad fellow,” was not sufficient to satisfy the good 
own fortunes, and by years of untiring in- | citizen, who found his wife and daughters 
dustry amassed an independence, or the sons | 


; shut out from the amusements of the place 
. mah from all the different States. The | by a fiat as arbitrary as court etiquette — 
polite Bostonian, the chivalric Southerner, | 


the staid Connecticut man, and some from h ‘d q f 
. . g y Ihe 
far down-east, ingle with uch gayety the one side, and an ‘ncrease of arrogance 


and good-fellowship with the gentlemanly on the other, that, like the pent-up fires of 
Louisianians and West-Indians; and sum-|* volcano, were ready to burst out upon the 


mer months, so dull and languid in many Rat cnsntion, 


la " , oe. That occasion came in the form of the 
places, glide on here in delicious iniercourse, Revolution. The refugees, having rendered 


vhile “all goes merry as a marriage bell.”’| themselves conspicuous before that time by 
Thee months of the year in thi§ delicious) their zealous defense of the arbitrary edicts 
‘imate is a season of positive enjoyment,| of the « Home Government,” as they termed 
pc. & —_ of life seem suspended, and it, were marked men, and very many fled at 
“lis walking, riding, bathing, dancing, dres- the first intimation of danger. Others, san- 


There was a grumbling of indignation on 
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guine in the success of British arms, in redu-| Tory belles sought fruitlessly to influence by 
cing the colonies to obedience, remained, and the magic of their charms.” Among the 
became for a time the scourge of the place. 


most admired was the Count De Luzerie, 3 

‘2 - man of noble presence and elegant mannox 

When the British landed in Rhode Island, ; P a “8 mg ae 

PAS f kata 4c Ss We ourselves have heard in our childhood 

y Pe Ss cal Roe yh pf many asigh from some of the aged Spinsters, 

arms by t sie ro pm ° ~ iy —_ when reference was made by any cy 

lb ayn ber as pai ee these | to the fate of that captivating soldier, yy 
Pees. .-7% ous e Vandals were! »ferward suffered decapitation in the Rey 

feted and feasted to their hearts’ content, it F ue Revo. 

did not in all instances protect their proper- 


lution in France, as the Duke D’Byroy, « 
m : , which title he succeeded his father a few yer. 
ty, and some fine houses of their friends ; aby 
F ‘aera dint . | after leaving our shores. Several of these ay. 
Were unceremoniously turned into quarters,| . yy 
thei cc , a q : ’! cient dames bad danced with him while jp 
1eir best horses sen upon pretences 
. . ‘ Pe: F | Rhode Island, and they would mou:n wig 
of carrying dispatches, and the beautiful | on de . 
h ; 'much feeling “that he could not haye 
trees of their parks and pleasure-grounds | hiro,” 
! nounced the dream of grandeur and couti; 
ruthlessly hewed down for fuel, that money | 


Bee nes Meld saa te (ued with us.” 

vou not procur ‘on 2 ance ° . . 

we I . samme “ q one The review of the French troops at Noy. 
1e, | > i : i 

icans. Indeed, so great was the eatruction port, by Washington, was one of the mos 

of property, and so wanton the devastation, | 








‘ splendid spectacles ever exhibited on this 
that several gentlemen, becoming disgusted | continent; and as history has not given 
at the evacuation halted, and refused to leave | description of this pageant, we shall endisy 
with the Tories, trusting rather to the mer-' 5+ tg do so. We received our information 
cies of the justly-incensed people, than to} f.oma dying patriot, in 1839, who was prs- 
their conquerors. It would have been a ent, and with this we will close our preseut 


great mercy to the place if all possessed of} gtotch, 
Tory principles had left; the remains of that} ‘The narrator, the late Daniel Updike, Fx 
leaven operated incalculable mischief thro’-| of East Greenwich, observed that Washiry- 
out the war, by their constant aid to the en- | ton never appeared to greater advantage tha 
emy, for whom they acted as spies and in-| on this occasion, and that he preserved, thn’ 
formers to the last.* But the day of their| a}j the adulation he reccived, in the enthw- 
triumph was short. When the French army | astic admiration of the French and the giate- 
entered Newport, they were obliged to con-| fy] Americans, the same placidity of cou: 
fine themselves to close quarters; for though! tenance and equanimity of manner, tla 
nothing could exceed the politeness of that distinguished him on ordinary occasions. 
habitually polite people, yet their vigilance | General Washington and suite went 0 
was unremitted, from Connecticut, and was received at th 
The English had stabled their horses in | head of Long Wharf by Count Rochawbea 
one of the places of worship, and torn up| at the head of seven. thousand French, v! 
the pews to make fire-wood of; and it was a/ lined the way from thence to the Court 
common saying of the Tories, that “the! House. Mr. Updike said he never felt tle 
French had repaired all the mischief the En-! solid earth tremble under him before; but 
glish had done.’ But although they were | the firing from the French ships that filled 
constrained to do them this justice, they | the harbor, was tremendous. Washingt D, 
were plotting in secret todo them all the! who, it will be recollected, was a mars! of 
injury possible. France, (he could not command the French 
There were many gentlemenin the French forces until invested with that title,) wor 
garriscn of high rank, and of great personal, on this occasion the insignia of his office, and 
worth, and several quite remarkable for per- was received with the honors due to one ® 
sonal beauty; and these, tradition says, “the that capacity. The staff of Count Rocha™- 
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beau consisted of many of the flower of 
the French nobility; “and never,’ said 
the aged narrator, “will the scene be erased 
from my memory--the attitude of those no- 
bles, the deep obeisance which they bowed 
bofore the republican hero, and the waving 
of caps and plumes, the long line of French 
soldiers, and the general disposition of their 
arms, unique to us, 

“Seperating to the right and left, the chief, 
with Count Rochambeau on the left, unbon- 
netted, walked through, the French nobles 
and officers, according to their grades, follow- 
ing in their wake”? Count Rochambeau, 
he deseribed as asmall, keen-looking man, 
not so handsome as his son, the Governor of 
Martinico. Count Noailles was a splendid 
figure, and made a most commanding ap- 
pearance, as did also a Prussian baron and 
Polish count. who walked next. But the 
resplendent beauty of the two Viosminils 
eclipsed all the others. One of these broth- 
ers, 80 celebrated for their personal beauty 
as well as bravery, was a general in the ar- 
my, and bore the title of count. He must 
have been young to be invested with that 
office, fur both the brothers were represented 
as being in the first bloom of manhood.— 
‘Many others of inferior grade, too, follow- 
ed; but,” said the narrator, “the populace 
only eaw them; for the eye of every French- 


man wasdirected to WAsHINGTON.”’ 
They proceeeded to the Court House, and 


from thence to the lodgings of Count Ro- 
chambeau, down Spring street, preceded by 
the “Pioneers,” a company armed only with 
axes, which they held straight before their 
faces, with the edge outward. It was amu- 
sing to see how far those fellows would rol] 
their eyes to catch a glimpseof Washington; 
for they dared as well die as turn their 
heads The roofs and windews of every 
building were filled with ladies, and the 
futtering of handkerchiefs, and showering 
of favors, greeted them en every side. 

This must have been a proud day for 
Newport; she that had sat for three long 
years at the foot of a ruthless conqueror— 
bid been laid bare and desolate, had scen her 


captivity; she that bad drank at the hands 
of the Lord the cup of His fury, even the 
dregs of the cup of trembling, and wrung 
them out! “It was fitting this triumph 
should be hers.””—F amily Circle and Parlor. 





THE KENTUCKY FORGER. 





Ir is related of that unfortunate man, Mar- 
tin Brown—who was once a prominent 
member of the Kentucky Legislature, but 
was confined to the Penitentiary fur forgery, 
that when he first settled in Texas, the in- 
habitants were determined to drive him out 
of Austin’s settlement of San Felipe, be- 
eause he had been a convict. Austin had 
forbidden such persons to settle on this 
ground, and colonial law passed by him was 
strict in prohibiting an asylum to refugees 
and persons rendered infamous by colomes, 
of whatever description they may be—alaw 
which the father of Texas always enforced 
with the utmost rigor. Hence, as soun as 
the settlers informed the General of this 
new case, he immediately sent out an order 
warning Brown to decamp within three days 
on pain of summary punishment. 

The messenger was William S$ ,Aus- 
tin’s private Secretary, a young man of cul- 
tivated intellect, a noble heart, and generous 
toufauh. He arrived at the Green Heart 





Grove, the residence of Brown and his fam- 
ily, one summer’s noon and found the fami- 
ly circle formed around their frugal table. 
It was the dinner hour. 

8 forthwith delivered Austin’s writ- 
ten order, which Brown glanced over and 
then said mournfully— 

“Tell General Austin that I shall never 
move from this spot until I move into my 
grave. It is true I have committed a great 
crime in my native State; but I have suf- 
fered the severe penalty of the laws; and 
then with my dear wife and children, who 
still love me, I stole away from the eyes of 
society, which I no longer wish to serve or 
injure, to live in quiet and die in peace. I 
am ready and willing to die; but on my 








fields laid waste, and her sons dragged into 


family’s account I cannot and will not leave 
this spot.’’ 
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His wife and daughter implored him to 
change his resolution. They avowed their 
wiliingness again to undergo the toils and 
privations of emigration, and if necessary 
prepare for a new home in the wilderness. 
But prayers and entreaties were alike in 
vain. To every argument Martin Brown 
gave the same auswer ina calm and sad 
voice : 

“TI chose my place of burial the first day 
I set eyes on my little grove, and I shall 
not now change my mind.” 


S—— returned, deeply smitten with the 
scene he had witnessed, and related to Gen. 
Austin the singular state of facts, and inter- 
ceded urgently fora relaxation of the law, 
which rested in the discretion of the colo- 
nial chief. 

“You have allowed yourself to be smit- 
ten by the beautiful Emma,” said Austin 
with a smile. 

S—— tried to look indignant, which ef- 
fort merely rested in a burning blush. 

“T will go and see Martin myself,’”? added 
the General, “ but he will have to make out 
a pretty strong case to alter my determina- 
tion.” 

When Austin arrived in the evening at 
his destination, the family of the grove were 
almost distracted with grief. Brown’s coun- 
tenance alone wore its usual mask of tran- 
quility. His story as told to Gen. Austin 
was simple as it was brief. 

“Tt is true,”’ he said, “I was in the Pen- 
itentiary of Kentucky ; but Iwas in the 
Legislature before I was in the State Prison, 
and while a member of the Senate opposed 
with all my might the manufacture of so 
many Banks. Those Banks soon afterwards 
beggared thousands, among them me and 
my children. I was then tempted, in order 
to save my family, to perpetrate a forgery, 
to do that on a small scale, which the State 
and Banks had long been doing on a large 
one. I paid the forfeit of my crime. While 
the grand swindlers rolled in affluence, I 
pined in a felon’s dungeon. Having served 
out my time, I resolved never again to com- 
mit another wrong. I have kept my word, 





and have but one desire, to be let alone to 
die.”” 

Gen, Austin did let the old man alone 
cancelled the order for his banishment, aq 
was ever after his steadfast friend. 


S—— the private Secretary, made anot},. 
er visit to the Green Heart Grove, and the 
beautiful Emma is now the wife of an en. 
nent lawyer, and a “ bright particular sta; 
of fashion’s sphere at Galveston. 


Martin died at last in peace, and was by. 
ed in his beloved grove, (at his special re. 
quest,) in a most fantastic manner—stay). 
ing erect, in a full hunter’s costume ; wi:) 
his hand raised towards heaven and his Joa). 
ed rifle on his left shoulder, 





“Or those great principles of duty, which 
are the foundations of all domestic, individ. 
ual and public morals—family rights and cb- 
ligations—which one has not been publicly 
scorned, and is not habitually disregarded’ 
The reverential obedience of children to ja- 
rents, is a dim recollection of a less enlight- 
ened age: the sanctity of the mairiage ties 
obliterated in the advocacy of the freedom 
of divorce, and the assertion of the chime- 
ical rights of women. Respect for age, av! 
veneration for the dead, promise no returrs 
for our outlays, and are therefore cashiered 
as sentiments unworthy of our intellectual 
advancement. These cankers of our cos 
metic tranquility have eaten their way into 
the very heart of society, which is thus le? 
without the regulating influence of the vital 
principle within: without the moral restraint 
of unquestioned obligations: and is wholly 
given up to the fluctuating and _factitious 
guidance of transient expediences. How the 
hollowness and corruption of the age are i!- 
lustrated by the demoralization of the vicious 
eras which have preceded it? The pages «f 
Aristophanes and Thucydes, of Machiave'l 
and Guicciardini, portray the rotteness of our 
present social system as clearly, and not les 
truthfully, than the philcsophic expositions 
of Combe, or the wild declamations of Ca- 
lyle.”’—Southern Lit, Messenger. 





THE CELTIC RACE. 
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THE CELTIC RACE. 


From the remotest period of historical nar- 
rative—usually called history—the abode of 
the Celtic race was Gaul, on this side of the 
Alps—the present country called France.— 
This was the country Caesar subdued and 
formed into a Roman province. But long 
prior to this time the Celtic race had over- 
flowed its barriers, crossing the Alps, peo- 
pling the north of Italy, and making perma- 
nent settlements there—the Gallia Cisalpina 
of Roman writers. They had sacked Rome, 
they had burst into Greece, and plundered 
the Temple of Delphi. War and plunder 
bloodshed and violence, in which the race 
delight, was their object. From Brennus to 
Napoleon, the war cry of the Celtic race was, 
“To the Alps—to the Rhinel’? This game, 
which still engages their whole attention, 
has now been played for nearly four thou- 
sand years. I donot blame them: I pretend 
not to censure any race: I merely state facts, 
either quite obvious or borne out by histo- 
ry. Waris the game for which the Celt is 
made, Herein is the forte of his physical 
and moral character; in stature and weight, 
asa race, inferior to the Saxon; limbs muscu- 
lar and vigorous, torso and arms seldom at- 
taining any very large development, hence 
the extreme rarity of athlete amongst the 
race; hands, broad; fingers, squared at the 
points; step, elastic and springy; in muscu- 
lar energy and rapidity of action, surpassing 
all other European races. Caterius paribus 
—that is, weight for weight, age for age, 
stature for stature—the strongest of men.— 
His natural weapon is the sword, which he 
ought never to have abandoned for any oth- 
er. Jealous on the point of honor, his self- 
respect is extreme; admitting of no practical 
jokes; an admirer of beauty of color and 
beauty of form, and therefore a liberal patron 
of the fine arts. Inventive, imaginative, he 
leads the fashionable all over the civilized 
world. Most new inventions, etc., in the 
arts, may be traced to him; they are then ap- 
Propriated by the Saxon race, who apply 
them to useful purposes. His taste is excel- 





lent, though in no way equal to the Italian, 
and inferior, in some respects to the Slavo- 
nian and Peninsular races. The musical 
ear of the race is tolerably good: in litera- 
ture and science, they follow method and or- 
der, and go up uniformly to a principle; in 
the ordinary affars of life they despise order 
economy, cleanliness; of tu-morrow, they 
take no thought; regular labor—unremit- 
ting, steady, uniform, productive labor—they 
holdin absolute horror and contempt. Iras- 
cible, warm-hearted, full of deep sympathies, 
dreamers on the past, uncertain, treacherous, 
gallant and brave. They are not more cour- 
ageous than other races, but they are more 
warlike.—Knox’s Races of Men. 





THE MZLSTROM. 


Tue melstrom is a enrrent, or motion of 
the sea of Norway, the effects of which are 
no less singular than dangerous. Between 
Lofoden and Moskoe, the depth of water is 
between thirty-six and forty fathoms, when 
it is flood; the stream runs up the country 
with fearful rapidity, and the roar of its im- 
petuous ebb towards the sea, is ‘scarcely 
equalled by the loudest cataracts, the noise 
being heard several leagues off, and the vor- 
tex so powerful as to absorb every ship that 
comes within its attraction. It is then beat- 
en to pieces against the bottom, and when 
the water is smoother, its fragments are 
thrown up again. But these intervals of 
tranquility happen only at the turn of the 
ebb and flow, and last but a quarter of an 
hour, Whales often come too near the 
stream, and are overpowered by its violence. 
It is then impossible to describe their how]l- 
ings and bellowings in their fruitless attempts 
to disengage themselves. A bear once at- 
tempting to swim from Lofoden to Moskoe 
to prey upon the sheep in that Island, was 
caught by the stream and borne down, while 
he roared so terribly as to be heard on shore, 
In the year 1645, the stream roared with 
such noise and impetuosity that on the island 
of Moskoe, the very stones of the houses 
fell to the gtound. 
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IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 

Tuov who deniest the immortality of the 
soul! Go stand before the everlasting hills, 
which have from tke beginning of time bid 
defiance st once to the bolts of heaven and 
the storms of earth,and be rebuked. Go 
look upon thy dying fellow—see him writh- 
ing under the death sting of a guilty con- 
science—gaze with him through the lurid 
rifts of his dissipating unbelief, while the 
dark reflections of the flame flickers ,upon 
his distorted features—-flame of that fire 
which shall burn without quenching—and 
be admonished. Go look with the failing 
good man, about whose ears this earthly 
house is falling, through the telescope of 
faith ; far bevond, the clouds of darkness of 
this life, he sees the fixed stars of a higher 
heaven, and the brightness and splendor 
which is to come. Go witness the last end 
ef that man, and be converted. Go kneel 
with the rejected—who came to seck and 
to save that which was lost—as drop by drop 


he pays the sum of blood, without which 
there is no remission—-go stand by his reek- 
ing cross, till his last breath wafts the news 
to earth that “it is finished,” and be com- 


forted. Then shalt thou no more doubt the 
immortality of thy soul. 


on 





DEVELOPMENT OF INTELLECT. 


Cnarterton wrote all his beautiful things, 
exhausted all his hopes of life, and saw no- 
thing better than death, at the age of eight- 
ecn. Burnsand Byron died in their thirty- 
seventh year, and, doubtless, the strength of 
their genius was over. Raffaele, after fill- 
ing the world with divine beauty, perished 
also at thirty-seven; Mozart earlier. These 
might have produced still greater works.— 
On the other hand, [Mandel was forty-eight 
before he gave the world “assurance of a 
man.’ Dryden came up to London from 
the provinces, dressed in Norwich drugget, 
somewhat above the age of thirty, and did, 
not even then know that he could write a 
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single line of poetry; yet what towering vig. 
or and swinging ease appeared al] at once jp 
“Glorious John.” Milton had, indeed, wri:. 
ten “Comus” at twenty-eight, but he was 
upwards of fifty when he began his gre: 
work. Cowper knew not his own might jj)) 
he was far beyond thirty, and his “Task 
was not written till about his fiftieth year— 
Sir Walter Scott was also upwards of thirty 
before he published his “Minstrelsy,” and il 
his greatness was yet to come, 


WONDERFUL DISCOVERY. 

Tue Fairmount (Va) True Virginian 
says :— 

“ We are informed by Col. Haymond and 
others, that a portion of a regularly Macad- 
amized road has been discovered on the op 
posite side of the river from this place~ 
We have not seen it ourselves, but learn jt 
extends pretty much along the bank of ile 
river. It is about fifteen feet in width, and 
the track well graded. The bed of stove 
seems to be about two inches thick, and 
made precisely after the plan of our Moc- 
adamized roads, the stone being broken to 
about the same size as that used for our 
roads. The discovery was made by wash 
ing away of a hill-side which partially cor- 
ered the road. When and by what rice of 
people this road was made is unknown « 
the present day, but it gives evidence of the 
existence of a population here at some fur 
mer age of the world, as far advanced in wv- 
ilization, or at least in the art of road mak- 
ing, as ourselves. There was found in the 
bed of the road the stump of a chestuut 
tree, which was ascertained to be 150 yeas 
old at least, and how much older, ovr in 
formant could not tell, as the stump wa 
hollow.” 





A sare Investment.—Dr. Franklin,spea 
ing of education says, “If a man empties 
his purse into his head, no man can take it 
away from him. An investment in know 





ledge always pays the best interest.” 
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this earth, in the universe of workis, is like 


+ INKNOWN 
THE KNOWN AND UNKNOWN, a cork on the great ocean, and himself like 


Seach man ta, intellectually, still} * beautiful butterfly which dances in the 
Great thoug ; ar | warm sunbeam. 
all the knowledge which he possesses is as 
sg? sail amt to the great mysterious un- | It may be acknowledged that man can 
ae ped oa at ocw.- He! know but little of those immensities which 
csnewn—t = 


kes the lightning his messenger, and sends /are so far removed from the sphere in which 
makes [he 15 & ’ 


f ihe dwells, but it is different with those 
wit = — Pha ne Sargon ee | things which are brought under his strict ob- 
a sy el the forest; of the | servation. The knowledge which man has 
pe makes his steed, and the pa his | accurnulated in all the generations of his ex 
driver, and away he roars on the iron track | istence, forms but a small mound in compari- 
faster than the eagle cleaves the air. He | 8°? with the unknown. 
throws his bridge over the sea; and his iron; No machine hath yet been built which 
cords span the yawning chasm, where Ni- | can cleave the air like the swallow, or dwell 
agara’s water runs dark and deep. | amid the storm like the “Petrel.””’ Nosteam 
“The ocean billows are smoothed by the | or other engine ever constructed, can give 
wheel of his steamship; he pierces through | Out such an amount of power every day 
the Alps with the chisel and drill; he makes | with three pounds of fuel, as the human ma- 
his pathway under great rivers, and walks | chine, which, ina full grown man, consumes 
dry-shod beneath the keels of huge ships.— | only three poun Is of food. 

All this he does, and much more by the aaiel In apparently very simple things, we know 
of his splendid mind--that constructive fac- | comparatively little. Who can detect that 
ulty implanted in him by his great Creator. influence in a bank note which carries dis- 
But great though man is intellectually, and ease and death from an infected person to 
vast though the powers of his mind are, to; @nother, hundreds of milesdistant? Plagues 
comprehend and plan; extensive as is his| and fearful diseases are carried on the wings 
knowled of things in earth, water, air and | of the winds, but no chemist, by the most 
sky, still all this but teaches him that he refined analysis, has been able to detect the 
knows nothing in comparison with that subtle destroyer, which tells man “he dwells 
which is far beyond his ken. in a cottage of clay, ande is crushed before 
The astronomer hath constructed his tele- | the moth.” : 

wpida tid is dandies and with is kate: We enter the flowery garden, and one 
* . sense tells us there are substances floating in 

2 paris Be See ic the atmosphere which have been cast off by 

bath Sle seauie Aiesoreies te s ca the rustling rose and geranium, to give plea- 

aun Eerke dee tell Ek ead Pe sure to the mind; but those substances can- 
wun aol ted death of the vihees re not beseen by the eye, heard by the ear, nor 
dee felt by the hands; they are too fine for the 

Hshathgipesed olhes apuiouss besides out} scale of the chemist. His weight and meas- 
ovn solar corner of the universe; but these | pt i ~ 195 eee ‘fs Veen. ap tom, 
tingpouls lnithoal totae thode : AD ve | or circumscribe its dimensions; and here may 
ind Pip ny SG "ting Xe in| lie some of the secrets of those substances 
kwvledge.” which, for want of a better term, chemists 


give the name of “isomeric compounds.” 
Hie sees double, triple, and quadruple stars;; In the organic cell of the loftiest and low- 


oe red, another blue, and crowned with re liest known existences, there is a world be- 
volving rings, and another oscillating like yond the search of the most powerful micro- 
* pendulum; and viewing these immensities, | scope that has yet been constructed. If there 
‘he conclusion is forced upon his mind, that ' is an overpowering sense of man’s ignorance 


Vol. 7, No. 1~2, 
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derived from au examination of the immen- 
sities of the universe, as strong a sense of 
ourignorance is derived from the conterapla- 





tion of asingle molecule of matter, or the 
universe of a drop of water. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that be- 
cause many things are now hidden and se- 
eret to us, they will always remain so.— 
There is a limit te the mental grasp of man; 
beyond it he cannot go, but the world is full 
of wonders yet to be discovered. Nature 
hath already revealed many of her secrets 
and she will tell us many more. 

The qualities of a great and good diseove- 
rer and inventor, are, a good judgment, com- 
mon sense, refleetion, industry, observation, 
and arrangement. Newton was pre-emi- 
nently distinguished fer those qualities; and 
by the falling of an apple, his observing 
mind took up that which, to all others had, 
since the world began, excited ne curious 
emotion; and it led te the dissovery of that 
law which binds the sweet influences of the 
Pleiades, guides the planets in their course 
in the stellar heavens, 

Every man who has the least ambition to 
extend the borders of our knowledge-—and 
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ous country, and were held in n such high a. 
teem that a male and female were yalyed .. 
thirty pounds, English money. We are to}, 
that when Alexander was in India, he f 
them flying wild, in vast numbers 
banks of the river Hyarotis, - 
struck with their beauty, that he laid a sey. 
ere fine on all who should kill or disty:), 
them. Norare we surprised at it, as 1) 
Greeks were so much struck with the beay: 
of this bird, when first brought among the; 
that every person paid a fixed price for x. 
ing it, and several people came from Lac 
demon and Thessaly purely to satis!y the; 
enriosity. 

Like other birds of poultry the peacock 
feeds on corn, though its predilection is { 
barley. But itisa very proud and fick) 
bird, there is scarcely any food that it wil! 
not at times covet and pursue. |; 
tender plants are often sought ata time thai 
it has a sufficiency of natural food provided 
mere near. 

The pea-hen seldom lays above five or s 
eggs in this climate before she sits. A: 
totle describes her as laying twelve in b 
She may be thus prolitic, i 


and wa 


s5CCiS a 


native clime. 


oh, what a field there is before us still— | it iscertain that in the forests wMere they 


should observe, reflect, arrange, and gather 

up facts, for science is but a collection of 
’ 

well arranged truths.—Scientifie American, 





THE PEACOCK. 


Srxce the introduction of peacocks into 
Independence Square, much inquiry has 
been made respecting its history and habits. 
Goldsmith says, that peacocks were first in- 
troduced into England from the East Indies, 
and it is asserted that vast flocks are stil 
in a wild state on the Islands of Java and 
Ceylon. So beautiful a bird, he adds, and 
one esteemed such a delicacy at the table of 
the luxurious, could not continue to be long 
at liberty in its distant retreats, So early as 
the days of Solomon, we find in his navies, 
among the articles imported from the East, 
apes and peacocks. -£lian relates that-they 





breed naturally, they are numerous beyor 
expression, The bird lives about twen 
years, and not until its third year has it tha 
beautifal and variegated plumage that ador 
its tail. 

In the Kingdom of Cambaya, says Tar- 
ener, near the city of Barock, whole floc: 
of them are seen in the fields, They a 
shy, however, and it is impossible to com 
near. They perch at night upon trees, 0° 
the fowler often approaches them with 4 
kind of banner on which a peacock is paint: 
ed to life on either side. A lighted tore’ 
fixed on the top of this decoy; and the pe 
cock when disturbed flies to what it take 
for another, and is then caught in a vos 
prepared for that purpose. 

There are varieties of this bird, some“ 
which are white, others crested ; that whieh 
is called the Peacock of Thibet is the oa 
beautiful of the feathered creation, con't!" 


dirt 


Darr 


were brought to Greece from some barbar- ing in its plumage all the most-varied cole" 
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ved, blue, yellow and green, dispersed in al 





-} mony is conducted with all the pomp of a 


most artificial order, as if merely to please | Stage pageantry. For hours before the ap- 


the eye of the beholder. 





From the Cleveland True Democrat. 
LETTER FROM TURKEY. 


Messrs. Eprrors,— 


Nature and art could scarcely combine 
a more beautiful picture than Constantino- 
ple presented, when on the brightest of 
spring mornings, we first saw it as we came 
juto the Bosphorous. The sun, just rising 
from the hills of Asia, threw the cypress 
eroves Icutari, far out on the waters and 
gleamed dazzling on the white walls of the 
palaces, that for miles almost line the oppo- 
site shore. Groves of cypresses mark all the 
cemeteries, and their dark green contrasts 


strikingly with the universal white of the 
city. Hundreds of graceful minarets rise 
above the domes of the mosques, and, as in 
the hour of morning prayer, the muezzins’ 
wice was ringing through the city. To our 
unaccustomed ears, sign of heathenism tho’ 
it was, had a strange sweet and solemn 
sound, ; 

Beautiful was the picture in the distance, 
as is often the case,a nearer view was speed- 
ily and sadly disenchanting. No Dead Sea 
fruit ever presented a more deceitful and dis- 
appointing exterior. Internally the city 1s 
dirty and uncomfortable looking, as exter- 
ually itis gorgeous and picturesque. The 
narrow, muddy streets are so steep as to be 
almost impassable, and the paving of large 
rough stones, promiscuously thrown togeth- 
r,seems intended rather to complete the 
blockade than increase the facility. 

The lower stories of the white wooden 
houses are blank and windowless, that the 
¥omen may be properly screened from sight 
and present rather the appearance of pri- 
‘us than dwellings. Thousands of wild 
dogs wander about the streets. They are 
the licensed scavengers of the city. 

Yesterday being the Turkish Sabbath, 
Precisely at noon, as is his custom, the Sul- 


pointed time,a large military body kept 
guard around the landing. The mosque he 
attended yesterday standing close by the 
shore, he came down the Bosphorous from 
the Palace in the barge of state, attended 
'| by three other barges of the suite, carrying 
the Grand Vizier and the Minister of State, 
The Sultan sat in the royal barge under a 
rich canopy of crimson and gold and as he 
landed, the crescent banner was unfurled 
from the Tower and from hundreds of min- 
arets, the miuezzins’ call summoned all to 
prayer. 

The Sultan is a tall, spare, swarthy, but 
rather handsome man. In public he wears 
the soldier’s dress, which is nearly the or- 
dinary military dress, and being an excellent 
\ememen, when mounted on his white Ara- 
bian, his appearance is decidedly preposess- 
ing—probably quite as much so as that of 
any sovereign in Europe. And barbarian 
though he is called, the ability with which 
he governs the rash mixed horde over which 
he rules, evinces a capacity inferior to none 
of them. In his country proper he is al- 
most universally popular, probably with the 
exception of Victoria, the most so of any 
European ruler. 

One of the greatest ornaments of Con- 
stantinople, and the pride of true Moham- 
medans, is the mosque of St. Sophia. Al- 
though not so imposing in appearances ex- 
ternally, the interior fully rivals, if not ex- 
cels that of St. Peter’s, Every species of 
marble and granite, porphory and alabaster 
combine their colors and lustre to add to its 
dazzling brilliancy. 

The ornaments of the greatest temples in 
the world were pillaged by Justivian to 
contribute to the magnificence of this— 
Eight porphory columns are from the great 
temple of the Sun at Baalbec. Eight of 
green marble are from that of Diana of Eph- 
esus. Others are from Heliopolis and Delos, 
and the temple of Pallas at Athens. Even 
Egypt yielded up for its adornment, the an- 
tiquities of the oldest dynasties of earth, 





‘an entered one of the mosques. The cere- 


and the lotus-leaved pillars of Isis and Oxi- 
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ris still listen to heathen songs. Thus,near- 
ly all the altars of the old religions have 
contributed to this which in the darkest 
ages dedicated to Christianity, and now 
the symbol of the Cross is again defaced to 
make room for the Crescent. 

The faith of the Turks, however false, evi- 
dently exerts a moral and controling influ- 
ence upon their actions. Their most strik- 
ing characteristic is devotion to their religion. 
The habits, customs, manners, even the reg- 
ulations of their health, are formed in a great 
measure by it. To it they are doubtless 
mueh indebted for their universal temper- 
ance. It forms, too, the acknowledged basis 
of their civil as well as moral law. Thus, 
notwithstanding the semi-barbarous appear- 
ance of everything around him, one sees in 
Constantinople less drunkenness, less beg- 
gary, less apparent misery and utter destitu- 
tion than in any great metropolis of Europe. 
Do not Christian countries stand rebuked by 
the example of these followers of a false 
prophet? Were a true faith as faithfully 
followed there would scarce be any room for 
scepticism. Devoted as the Turks are to 
their religion, they give in one respect an 
example of toleration that is as generous as 
it is rare. In most, even Christian countries, 
the established religion of the State imposes 
contributions from other sects. In Turkey 
the religion of the State and the law of the 
land protects the property of sectarians against 


government taxes. 
The social condition of woman in Turkey, 


—or rather the want of social position—is 
both a cause and constantly acting effect of 
the degradation of the people, and the slow 
progress they make in civilization and ad- 
vancement. But even in this respect inno- 
vation is commencing. The late Sultan 
made an almost successful effort’‘to banish 
at least, the hideous yashmac. 

By accident, we had an opportunity ofsee- 
ing a Turkish soiree. It was a formal circle 
of men who looked as though they had 
come together for some disagreeable daty. 
It might be a Congress Committee or an 
adjourned lyceum, but one would scarcely 
have imagined that the object was social en- 
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joyment. It is but justice to the Tue, 
say, they did not even affect to enjoy ithe. 
yond the pipes and coffee. 

Though an American is constantly moo. 
ing with customs and manners that it 
counter to his prejudices and his princi. 
ples, candor will compel him to admi: } 
sees much in the elements of the Turkis, 
character, in their honesty, hospitality 2; 
and sincerity, to admire. 


J,s 


Constantinople, April 23d, 1852. 


SHAKSPEARE, BUNYAN, ANp 
BURNS. 

The three greatest natural geniuses of 
Britain hitherto, have been a player, a tinker 
and a guager, Shakspeare, Bunyan an 
Burns. It is marvellous to think of th 
Divine particula aure passing by palaces 
and courts as in scorn, and shedding its »- 
lectest influences on heads not only »- 
crowned, but actually loaded by a penun- 
bra of contempt, and the “foregone concly- 
sion’? of three of the most unpoetic:l of 
professions. Marvellous, and yet not, pe- 
haps, to remain forever unparallelled; for 
would our readers believe that the three mvs 
rising poets of our day are a brewer; a wine 
merchant, and a seller of shawls? J%) 
Sat. Sap. 

Facts like these prove, unquestiona)!y 
that poetry is a gift, not an art; that pos 
nascitur non fit; that genius, like the willot 
that Being of whose breath it is a minor ix- 
spiration, is sovereign, and like the winl 
bloweth where it listeth; and that to ie 
contempt for any lawful trade is a yulgarisa 
and a fallacy liable to the exposure and te 
versal of the Almighty himself. 

Shakespeare might have been a chimney 
sweep instead of a stage--player; Pum 
might have been a hind instead of a farmer 
holding his own plow; and Bunyan a caluy- 
sutler instead of a soldier in the parlianet 
tary army. It had been the same to te 
great breath, which, in poetry, as in religio®, 
seems to search about, to wait long and © 
“return according to its circuits,” in on 
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by y choosing the weak and base things, yea, 
and the very nonentities of this world, to 
bring to nought the things that are, and to 
confound the things that are mighty. The 
walls of the seventh heaven of invention 
are not to be sealed by mere ambition or art; 
inspiration, if genuine, descends from above» 
and in descending, must like the lightning 
be permitted its own proud and imperial 
choice. 
Let, then, the stage-player, the tinker 
and the guager, appear for a moment togeth-, 
er upon our stage. The first is a swarthy 
and Spaniard looking man, with tall fore- 
head, sharp sidelong eyes, dark hair, curl- 
ing over his lips and chin, and firm, deep-cut 
nostril. +The second has a fresh complexion, 
auburn locks, round brow, hair on his upper 
lip after the old English fashion, and spark- 
ling, glowing eyes, not the least like those of 
adreamer, but resembling rather the eyes of 
“some hot amourist,’’ as John Woodvil hath 
it The third has a low brow palpitating 
with thought and suffering, eyes, shivering 
in their great round orbs with emotion, 
like the star Venus in the orange west, nos- 
wil lightly curved upward, dusky skin, black 
masses of hair, and dimpled, undecisive 
chin and cheek. All three have imagination 
as their leading faculty, but that of the play- 
er is wide as the globe; that of the tinker is 
intense, almost to lunacy; and that of the 
guager is narrow and vivid as a stream of 
forked lightning, All three have strong in- 
tellect, but the intellect of one is capacious, 
that of the other casuistic, and that of the 
third clear, All are partially educated, but 
Sbakspeare’s culture is that of the society of 
his age, Bunyan’s that of solitary reading, 
aid Burns a compound of both. All are 
men of “one book,” Shakspeare’s being the 
wiverse, Bunyan’s the Bible, and Burns’ the 
ballad poetry of Scotland. All are men of 
intensely ardent temperament, which in 
Shakspeare is subdued by the width of 
wind in which the furnace glows, which in 
Bunyan becomes a purged flame, but which 
in poor Burns, bursts out of all restraint into 
destructive conflagration. In the works of 





Shakspeare flaming out of mean structures 





of farce and tragi-comedy, Bunyan’s power 
overflowing the banks of, narrow controver- 
sial treatises, and the great soul of Burns 
o’er informing the tenement of fugitive po- 
ems, jevr d’esprits, satires, and semi-scandal- 
ous ballads. All sprang from the people, 
but while Shakspeare and Burns,belonged to 
its upper stratum, Bunyan appeared amid its 
lowest dregs, like a new creation amid the 
slush of chaos, All had something of a re- 
ligious tendency, but while in Shakspeare it 
akesa vague diffusive form, and in Burns 
never amounts to much more than what he 
himself calls “an idiotic piety,” in Bunyan 
it becomes a deep burning principle of 
thought and action, at once swallowing up 
and sanctifying his native geuius. 

The fate of the three was curious and 
characteristic. Shakspeare thesublime stage- 
player, outliving his early self, with those 
mysterious errors which are partially re- 
vealed in his sonnets, subsided into a decent, 
retired, self-indulgent gentleman, like a dull, 
sleepy, soaking evening following a day of 
blended storm and splendor. Burns after 
many a vain attempt to rally aguinst the 
misfortunes of his life and temperament, 
fell down at last their proud recalcitrating 
victim, dying and making but dubious signs; 
while John Bunyan, strong in supernatural 
might, victorious over his tendencies, having 
bound his very madness in chains, and turned 
his tears and tortures into the elements of 
hope and triumph, crossed the black river, 
singing in concert with the shining ones, and 
passed into eternity, perfect through suffer- 
ing, and resembling rather one of its own 
native children, than a poor burdened sin- 
ner from the City of Destruction. Phi- 
losophers might speculate long and vainly on 
the causes of those very different destinies. 
Our theory is the simple Christian one: God 
endowed the three with almost commensu- 
rate powers, but one only, through patient 
struggle and solemn search, reached the 
blessed hope and new life of Christianity — 
And we come to the further analysis and il- 
lustration of Bunyan’s genius, with this ex- 





all, materiem superat opus the genius of 





ulting thought—* we are not about to speak 
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of a ray which has wandered, or even of| before, had sung the ‘ Togenios Drenc 
a magnificent world unfinished, unnamed, | in worthy strains ; butit required the tong 
unbaptized of God, but of a star once astray,| of Coleridge, the pens of Macauly a an a 
but which returned and received a place in} Montgomery, and the pencils of y, artin 


the great galaxy of the worshipping and ho- | Melville, and David Scott, not to speak of 
ly heavens.” the excellent lives by Philip Southey, ang 


It is curious to mark the slow and gradu- | others fairly to elevate him to that position 
al progress, of this man’s fame, when com-| ag an unconscious artist, whence it yor 
pared with the rapid growth of his reputa- hopeless now to dislodge him, and befire : 
tion. It was to some extent the same with| which the intellectual and the Ch 
Shakspeare and Burns. William Shakspeare | world universally and emulously ‘tary 
was; very popular in his life-time, for the] Weare not sure but the history of all 
sake of the humor and geniality of his plays, | works of profound geniusand permanent ins 
but it took a century or two for the world | fluence is precisely similar. They are no, iy 
to see that he was the greatest poet that ever | general, as Wordsworth thinks, ignored ¢ 
lived—Burns’ wild and witty and pathetic despised at first, but consisting, as great pro. 
poems pervaded all Scotland like winds of | ductions must, of the splendid and the dee 
April, and as soft ; but forty years had to! the bright foam above the strong billow be 
pass ere Carlyle, ventured to pronounce him | Jow, their brilliance attracts at their ov: 
the first man in genius, his country ever pro- age, while their profounder qualities fasviy- 
duced. Bunyan’s first part of the “ Pil-| ate the future. It was so with Homer, f= 
grim” was speedily translated into other chylus, with Sophocles, with Lucret 
languages, as well as widely circulated in his) Dante, with Spencer, with Milton, with Dry- 
own; but nearly two hundred years revolv-| den, with Cowper, with Byron, and 
ed ere any critic was hardy enough to callit| Wordsworth himself. All these obi.) of 
a work of genius. Previously it was named reputation in their life-times, for properties 
and praised with misgiving, and in cold tim- | in their writings of interest, or elegance, 0: 
id terms, “Wonderful book for a tinker ;—| oddity, or splendor, which were not their 
clever allegory; pity it is so Calvanistic; con- | rarest or most characteristic, and all atte. 
siderable dramatic power in it; excellent | wards grew up to that fame which wr 
book for the vulgar.” Such were some of| «waits like a menial” on their immortal 
the morceaux of criticism with which the| names, To this there are exceptions, bit 
eighteenth century bestrewed it. Dr. John-| we believe it to be the rule, and arule mor 
son, to be sure, praised it for its invention | over, in strict accordance with the privciple 
and conduct of its story, but he laid too! ypion prevail through the univers. 
much stress upon the mere popularity it had | .o, long before we can weigh the star. 
acquired ; and though he compared its open- 
ing passage to the first lines of Dante, he 
seemed ignorant of the author’s other works A FEW THOUGHTS. 
and probably regarded the “ Pilgrim’s Pro- — 
gress’’ as a kind of dusus naturee—an excep- Tuart there are other worlds, lighted | 
tion and not an expression of the gencral | and revolving around the same Su: whic! 
character of the author’s mind. Scott says gives us light and sustains our roliing :ple 
of it, in rather a disparaging tone, that “it | has long been believed by the best aud w* 
rarely fails to make an impression upon] est men. These distant, glowing world 
children and persons of the lower rank of| so thought—are seen by us almost as vite 
life”? Campbell compares Bunyan to Spen- | as the sun goes down ; and, although ns 
cer, but it is with a patronizing air, and he | near that we can breathe the fragrance 0!" 
seems to start back affrighted, at the “sound | flowers blooming there, or hear the me! 
himself hath made.’”” Cowper, indeed, long ' music as it floats from bowers like Euew', 


































orsee the rainbow glories of her closing 
day, oF softened beauties of their starry 
night, yet we believe that right reason leads 
us to the conclusion that these things are 
so ; yes, and others as great and fairer than 
the midnight naked Heaven. 

We may say, we may know something of 
the magnitude of these worlds which are 
hanging round about us—something of their 
seasons and times, of their days and years, 
oceans, and mountains, and vallies, and 
plains, something of their heatand cold, and 
from this we judge of the beauties with 
which they are clothed, and the existences, 
animate and inanimate that revel and bloom 
upon their surfaces. The evening star that 
seems to us no more than a bright diamond 
point sunk deep in an ocean that has no 
pounds, is—do not doubt it—no less than a 
bright rolling world, and to millions dwell- 
ing there, it is quite likely that when the 
day is closed, our dusky earth isa lovely 
evening star to them.—Olio Shrine, 





For the Miscellany. 
SENSE. 





Mr. Eprror,— 

It is said by some, that good sense, is 
sufficient to regulate our conduct, and dic- 
tate proper thoughts and actions ; and un- 
der ordinary circumstances, it probably is ; 
but, there are extreme cases, where I think 
it would require more than an ordinary 
share of good sense, to keep our thoughts 
and actions within suitable limits. 

There are so many foolish things said and 
done in this world, that 2 man must either 
be insensible to what is passing around him, 
ot he must have an uncommon share of solid 
sense—a well balanced mind, to keep him 
from committing sinful or foolish acts 

It is true, that every man has a right to 
speak and act for himself, but who can wit- 
ness the puffy, swaggerlng, vein, conceited, 
foppish, and silly conduct and conversation 
of some beings in human shape, without be- 
ing thrown off his balance, and either say- 
ing, or thinking what he ought not to say, 
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Mavis, or ought to be a reasonable, think- 
ing being ; and when a man who exercises 
these faculties, comes across one whose ac- 
tions would indicate neither thought nor rea- 
son, it must excite pity or contempt, or ha- 
tred and il) will. It is undoubtedly the du- 
ty of a sensible man, to pity such a being ; 
but can he always do it? The man in other 
respects may be intelligent, and may make 
pretensions to respectability; and he may 
possess enough of the good things of this 
world to give him astanding in society; and 
in all these respects, may not be entitled to 
pity—is it not difficult, under such circum- 
cumstances, for any man to think and act 
just night? 

It is true, this isan extreme case; but, are 

there not a thousand little things in this 
fashionable and wicked world, to throw a 
man “off the track,’ even if he has good 
sense? How is it with Editors, can they 
put up with all they see and hear, without 
being jostled out of the way, or tempted 
above what they are able to bear? Can they 
witness all the sin and folly of mankind, 
without sinning, or partaking of the folly of 
others? Can anybody avoid being vexed, 
fretted, or chafed ; and when he is vexed, 
can he avoid committing errors? 
I am not certain that it is the duty of the 
man of sense, cither to approve or be in- 
different to all that he sees and hears,—and 
if he does not approve, or is not indifferent 
may he not condemn? It is not expected 
or required that every man should think and 
act alike ; but, we have a standard of mor- 
als ; and custom and fashion, have to some 
extent, fixed a standard of action ; and it is 
the duty of every man to conform to these, 
as far as possible, or at least, so far as not to 
give offence—a man who does not make use 
of his intellectual faculties, or who violates 
all the rules of decorum and decency, or all 
the customs and fashions of the day, ought 
not to be tolerated. If a man cannot bring 
himself into notice, without appearing sin- 
gular, odd, vain and foolish, he is unworthy 
of notice, and should be treated accordingly. 
H. G. 





or even think! 


Toledo, Jume 1, 1852. 
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For the Miscellany. 
A REVERY IN SPRING. 


BY J. L. M’CLOUD. 


“Thou renewest the face of the earth.” —B1s.e. 


Tue winter has relaxed its hold: rough blasis 
Are fettered; and all nature seems to exult 
With a full consciousness of freedom. And 
The earth is all spread over with a mat 

More beautifully woven far, and penciled 
With more variegated tints than may 

Be wrought by wrangling, self-conceited man. 

I gaze around: The buds of leaves and flowers 
Are bursting, and their fragrance rides the breeze 
That now is lightly sporting o'er the earth. 

The deepest forest solitude is broke 

By mingled music ot unrivaled warblers, 

Which are singing to the praise of Him 

Who is the S.urce and Almoner of all 

Their joy. The oak, whose branches, long bereft 
Of verdure, seemed to lend a medium 

Through which the howls of winter might increase 
The Death-like horror of their gloomy tones, 

Is crowned again with beapty, aud its leaves 

Are dancing to the zephyr's notes. The hill, 
The vale, the forest, and the grove, alike 

Are the recipients of gifts bestowed 

By Spring. Low great the contrast ‘tween now 
And when the blasts of winter thundered o'er 
The earth! Then, reigning was a solitude 
Unbroken everywhere, save as came forth 

The beast to satisfy the pressure of 

Exhausted nature; or as man was 

Operated on by the same impulse, or 

One still more strong, the mandate that was sent 
By stern Ambition. Silence then took quarters 
In the forest; and the stillness of the grave 

Was broken not by feathered songster’s 

Melody. ‘The valley too, was stiffened fast 
Beneath what seemed its winding cheet, and hills 
Were emblems fit of Death's pale province. Now, 
Where vision gues, ‘tis gladdened with a view 

Of active life. Vivacity is in the 

Very grass upon the plain; indeed, 

It seems t’ enjoy the air that floats among 

its blades. 

But Spring; what feelings dost thou wake 
That have been slumb’ring in the heart of man? 
Dost thou not wield a power within its cells— 
The abode of dreams and sighs—that may well nigh 
Even resurrect its buried thoughts, and give 
To them a tongue, and harp to chant thy praise! 
And Spring oft sends thoughts thro’ channels, whence 
They do go back to Childhood. Aye, the soul 
Does take cognizance that the careless tones 
Of Spring resemble the pure swellings from 
The yet unladen heart of Infancy. 

The sweet, pure breath of tlow’rs awakens deep 












Reflections in the soul, of days when it 
Was pure; ere selfishness and Vice congealed 
Its springs. 
The calmness now of Nature, as 
If lulled to rest amid the rich perfume 
Of flowers, by glad-toned carollings arising 
From its own glad band of innocents, 
Reminds us too, of peaceful days, ere we 
Had felt the mighty flow of business streams 
That do belong to riper years, swift moving 
Us, together with the grasping multiiude, 
Towards the end of this, our mad career. 
Spring, too, as it docs ope the grave-yard 
Of the Winter, and begin to resurrect 
Its victims, does give birth to glorious thoughts 
That the associations that have been 
By thievish Time dissolved, may be again 
Renewed—that sundered ties may yet be jolned 
Again; and that the broken dreams of youth 
May be realities in futnre scenes. 
Yes, Spring is but the shadow of the glad 
Day of Man’s resurrection, when the cold 
Chains of stern Death shall melt and fidl beneath 
The bright and glorious rays that shall outjour 
From Heaven. Then Time shall join Eternity 
Then ev'ry cheek that has been blanched hy Dx: 
All-blighting touch, shall glow again with Lues 
Of youth. Then Age no longer shal! go 
Tottering with trembling limbs. Aud then Disas 
And Age, and Death, shall all be blotted tio | 
The soul's vocabulary. And then all ( 
That fills the vision of the blessed, slial! have ! 
The deep impress of an Evernat Sprive! t 
Kalamazoo Theol. Sem. tb 
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SONG OF THE INEBRIATE’S BRIDI al 
a tif 
BY JEROME B. STARING, est 


TO MEMORY. iat 

re, bei 

Sweet harp of Solitude, wake thy wild string; all 

My spirit’s lost treasures eome quickly and brinz; ows 
Those pure tones of gladness I cast on the sea, 

Sweet friend of my spirit, come briug Uieui wo ox 


Bereft of it—jewels, all lonely and dark,— eal 
Like the dove which went cheerlessly forth from t\v 
ark— 

My heart would return to the fondness of yore, 

And woo the sweet treasures I fondly adore Does 
Breathe back to my spirit the hopes it caress a5 
Rekindle the friendships of love which it bles & appet 
Come, seftly engage thou its wakings once mor again 
I know thou hast treasured its youthrul lore. kingd 
Net n humb 


Turn, turn to the measure thou never could’s 
Iwou'd that forever those strains should repest ous ta 
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Pa cmcmmnetrTe aS . . . . 
For thy warblings come back o'er my desolate heart; 
Re-waking the bliss which had thought to depart. 


Then wake thy wild numbers, they've slumber'd too 
long: 
oh! ne'er may oblivion silence the song! 
Those pure strains of gladness I cast on the sea, 
sweet friends of my spirit, come bring them to me. 
Detroit, June Sth, 1852. 





For the Miscellany. 
HARMONY. 





BY ELLA. 


Hurmoyy is proclaimed as the first law of 
Heaven ; and so admirably has the Omnipo- 
tent arranged all things, both in the spiritu- 
ql and material world in all their grandeur 
and sublimity, in all their harmonious rela- 
tions, that the contemplative mind is over- 
whelmed at the conception, and 


« Transported with the view is lost 
In wonder, love, and praise.” 


In the material world, we find all things 
in harmonious adaptation, and moving on, 
each in its own appropriate sphere, and each 
passing away and returning in its proper 
time. From the smallest insect to the migh- 
ty mammoth of by-gone centuries, from the 
tiny and slender herb that bends, to the 
tow’ring and gigantic oak of the forest, in 
all their parts and relations the same beau- 
tiful harmony prevails. And it is inter- 
esting in the extreme to contemplate the re- 
lation which man sustains in the scale of 
being to the material world. We here find 
all things, from the least to the greatest, 
fyrmed by hands Divine, to contribute di- 
rectly or indiiectly, to man’s support, and 
all things in the animal, vegetable, and min- 
eal kingdoms precisely adapted to man’s 
wants and nature. And on the other hand, 
himself precisely adapted to enjoy them.— 
Does he want food? the beautiful earth teems 
in rich profusion with all that can tempt the 
appetite, Does he want clothing? the earth 
again presents in the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms in rich variety, all that the most 


The seasons, too, in pleasant vicissitude, 
come and go, to drive away perpetual mon- 
otony, to beautify all by constant change, 
to aid in carrying out the vast machinery of 
the world. The constant return of day and 
night, is in perfect harmony with all the re- 
quirements of natnre, and forms one link in 
that continuous chain which binds all things 
together. 

And while thus from the smallest conceiv- 
able atom, to the bulk of the world itself, we 
find all things blended together in harmoni- 
ous unison, we are led still on from this 
earth, as but a unit, to that stupendous 
whole—the Universe—to view a harmony 
more sublime—the harmony of the sphere. 
We view the sun, that immense orb of fire 
rolling about its axis, dispensing light and 
heat through the realms of space. And a- 
round him, the grand centre of the Universe, 
we behold our Earth circling, and all her 
sister planets and satellites, each performing 
itsown revolution, and all moving on togeth- 
er in their respective orbits,in the most 
beautiful arrangement, and the most sublime 
harmony. And from this Universe, as if 
again buta unit, the philosophic mind in 
far reaching thought grasps the idea of other 
universes in countless numbers, sustained by 
the same harmonious laws, and moving in 
the same beautiful order, and that all these 
again move around a common centre, gov- 
erned by the same mysterious laws. And 
thus, on, on, the mind may stretch in the 
immensity of space, till it is lost aud over- 
whelmed at the majesty, grandeur and sub- 
limity of its own conception. 

What an exalted theme! What an enno- 
bling employment, to trace from the most 
minute atom of matter, passing through all 
the grades of nature—the mighty and stu- 
pendous handiwork of the Omnipotent, and 
through them “to the one great light that 
shines through them all,’’ even the Power 
that sustains them, to trace that continuous 
chain that binds all things together, in the 
“fullest and completest harmony.” 

In the universe of mind there was intend- 


humble can need—all that the most fastidi- | ed the same harmonious relation, the same 





ous taste can desire, sweet concordance of all its faculties, 
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thoughts and actions; when at the Creation 
man passed pure and perfect from the hands 
of the Omnipotent artist, endowed with a 
spiritual existence and essence from divini- 
ty, eternal and illimitable; while God was 
the great central source of attraction to which 
all were linked, with love as the ever active 
principle of its life diffused through all— 
But sin was introduced, and the grand link 
which bound man to the great Sustainer, 
“was severed, and the dreadful doom was fix- 
ed for fallen man. 





Then followed the “chaos of derange- 
ment,”’ in the moral system upon earth.— | 
Then followed discord and her dire retinue, 
together with all the misery, misfortune and 
crime, which have darkened the fair earth. 
But the Deity in infinite mercy and com- 
passion, has revealed means by which the 
golden chain of harmony between man and | 
his Maker, might again be united. Whoev- 
er embraces this, finds a purity, a freedom, 
a harmony approximating to what man had 
when first created to the high destiny for 
which he was formed. Then pure reason. 
resumes her sway. Conscience free and pu- 


- rified, sits as umpire of right and wrong,and 


all the nobler faculties of the soul are rous- 
ed from slumbering inactivity, to healthy 
and vigorous action. Then there is union | 
between man and God—then is there har- 
mony more glorious than even the music 
of the spheres, as “evolving from the Power 
that rules the spheres,’’ proclaiming redemp- 
tion and regeneration to fallen man. 

But unlike the harmony which pervades | 
the material world, the harmony of the soul | 
in unison with its Maker, will endure while | 
God endures ; and when “ Heaven and earth 
shall have passed away, and the elements 
lave melted with fervent heat,’’ and all tra- 
ces of material existence have been blotted 
from space, then shall the redeemed in sweet 
concord with angels, and all the blessed of 
God in harmonious anthems echo, “ Hallelu- 
jah! the Lord God omnipotent reigneth !”” 


} 


| 





Mecnanics should ever remember that 
punctuality is the life of trade. 





BATTLE OF PRINCIPLES. 


BY MISS SARAH H. ALLERTON, 


_ 


One of the ancients remarked, that {)-, 
are two worlds, the macrocosm and the Mee 
crocosm, or the great world without and 9, 
little world in the mind of man. Boi) 4 
exist, and the world without is but a ma) 
festation of the world within. If there se 
conflicts without, so are there contests w):). 
in. Thought battles with thought. 

In the history of nations, as well as of jy. 
dividuals, we find that the prevalence of a; 
one principle stamps not only their cha “4 
ter, but often the character of the world, As 
the body acts at the commands of the s»! 
so the political institutions are the shadoy. 
ing forth of man’s mind. 

Every external revolution is a represe's- 
tion to the senses of what is taking place ip 
the heart. Political revolutions may te 
called the foliage, thought the vivifving sy 

The tyrant that seats himself in man’ 
mind, wields the true Archimedian lever 
and shakes the world. There has beens 
succession of mental tyrants—the one pr- 
vailing over the heart of man, thou 
not without effort, and reigning supreme 
subduing all under the weight of his powe 
until finally overcome, he yields his throne 
to a mightierrival. But this has never ber 
accomplished without the throbbing of 


e 


'the heart, the shaking of the world, grit 


natural tumult, the battling of priveipl 
with principle, and thought with thouz)t. 

Let us, then, under the guidance of i 
historic muse, trace through successive se 
these governors of mankind. 

The first of these almost omnipoten' '* 
rants was this simple principle, “.!/ 
Makes Right’? He established his enn 
with Nimrod. From that day to the te 
nation of the Roman Empire, he wie 
his sway over the world. 

When the deluge, with its mighty 
throw, swept from the earth a world of pe 
ple on account of their wickedness and en 


this 


we have good reason to believe that 
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. same powerful tyrant reigned, though in a 
more extended sense, over men’s hearts. 
They caused the earth to glow with thei 
riches and labors, at the same time it groaned 
under the weight of depravity and power. 
But they, with all their monuments of skill 
and grandeur—with their fame ard exploits 
sunk in the remorseless deep, leaving not a 
memorial behind of their former greatness 


nd glory. . : 
: A tew race, of an entirely different char- 


acter, soon sprang up, and again peopled the 
earth, which promised, for a short time, 
peace and prosperity. But again on anoth- 
er principle, that supreme of all tyrants, ex- 
tended his regal sway over man’s.heart.— 
This principle was the Genius of War. 

He demolished the foundations of the 
most stately fabrics, plundered villages, laid 
low the most splendid cities, and filled the 
streets of every place with slaughter and 
blood. A dark cloud of ignorance and vice, 
superstition and heathenism enveloped the 
world. The principles of true religion, 
which had been preserved by the descend- 
ants of Noah, were lost amid the darkness 
and barbarity of this period of war. 

Next the shepherds, on the plainsof Beth- 
lehem, siw a star rising in the east, and 
watched its mild and benignant course.— 
As the trumpets of angels sounded on their 
ears, it declared to them the coming of a 
Being, “at whose name tyrants trembled, and 
conquerors fled away.” 

The introduction of Christianity was in- 
deed a most glorious revolution. It came 
forth with a firm and intrepid step amidst a 
world of blood, to battle with men’s preju- 
dices and passions--to dispel the heavy clouds 
which surrounded them, and to teach them 
the most useful of all lessons—the art of gov- 
ering themselves. It bade man rise up 
ia all his original strength—to cultivate and 
beautify his soul—to remove the strong fet- 
ters of tyranny which bound his noble na- 
twe—to shake off the ignorance and vice 
of his fellow man—to be free in heart, pure 
and holy in conscience, that he might be 
Prepared for another, more glorious and eter- 

al state of existence. 





This was the grand principle of the Chris- 
tian revolution. It was to fit man for Heav- 
en. To accomplish this, it was to bring his 
mind into contact only with “those objects 
that are worthy of its noble powers, and the 
dignity of its immortal state—to lift the soul 
itself into a purer and better atmosphere, 
and to impress upon it the living image of 


moral beauty.”’ 
Again our muse directs our attention to 


the lofty battlements of imperial Rome.— 
We behold her standing in all her august 
majesty and splendor, the pride and glory 
of the world, the loved retreat of the muses, 
the habitation of science, of sculpture, of ar- 
chitecture, and painting. We watch her as 
she conquers the earth with her sword, and 
sways it by her sceptre. How grand is her 
station, how exalted her feelings, how mighty 
her power! We gaze upon her with min- 
gled emotions of wonder and delight. But 
we turn around as if to invite a friend to 
gaze upon the spectacle, and we look again. 
The unutterable splendors have faded, the 
lofty battlements have toppled down, and 
nothing is left but a sombre tract of deepen- 
ing shadows. Its beauty has departed—its 
glory has vanished! 

We may lament, with the lovers of the 
arts and the friends of literatre, the fall of 
this once proud and magnificent empire. 

We may sigh to think she could not have 
been spared, to be the pride and ornament 
of creation, but then there is a higher inter- 
est which should fill the soul—an interest 
which embraces all the rights of man. 

Although Rome his fallen, we can trace 
in her fall the first great step toward the 
march of freedom. The same power which 
worked out other great events, wrought out 
this. That power is the tendency of the 
human mind to moral and intellectual im- 
provement. But in the history of the world 
an empire is but a bubble. It is raised up 
by toil and trouble—it rises on the ruins of 
other institutions, and then it becomes itself 
the sport of passions and prejudices. Its 
foundations become weakened, and are 
quickly dissolved. It finally sinks in a del- 
uge of blood, 
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As we gaze upon the place where Rome 
once stood, a melancholy ruin is all that 
meets our view; and we are led to inquire, 
was the great purpose of this once beautiful 
city accomplished when it rose and fell?— 
Was it erected merely to be overthrown?— 
There is a chain by which all great events 
are connected. We can trace it in the over- 
throw of Rome. We behold it in the dawn- 
ing light of Christianity. We find that there 
is not a principle, that has ever operated up- 
on the mind of man, which does not yet 
live, either in the good or evil influences 
of life. Rome, with all her race, passed 
away; but it was to leavespace for new prin- 
ciples and better things, As long, therefore, 
as there isa tie which binds one nation or 
kindred to another, so long there is, and 
ever will be, a link which binds that link to 


us. 
But we pass along. The sixteenth centu- 


ry dawned upon the world. Another great 
reformer of the rightsand principles of men, 
came forth to battle, not arrayed with sword 
and helmet, but with the pure robes of reli- 
gion and morality. He dashed asunder the 
dungeon doors with which Christianity was 
confined, untied her palsied arm, unsealed 
her sacred books, and tore off the garment o¢ 
sackcloth, which concealed the beauty and 
orignal splendor of her form, Well may the 
name of Luther shine bright in the pages of 
sacred history, and not less in the annals of 
the world. Truly may he be called “ the 
benefactor of the human race.’ 

But the end has not yetcome. The great 
lesson that all men are free and equal, en- 
dowed with equal rights and privileges, al- 
though all past revolutions have been pro- 
gressing toward it, is not as yet victorious, 

Mighty as has been the struggle for free- 
dom, the greatest battle is yet to come. 

We behold upon the very verge of this 
contest, as if in anxious expectation of an- 
other great event, a new world to be discoy- 
ered unpolluted by the foot-prints of tyranny, 
despotisin and power. 

Hither from the old world came the op. 


above all, free to worship God. The Bible ® 
was proclaimed by all, the Magna Charta of 
the new race. > 
with freedom, pursued them here. Hey ary, 
however, was now toostrong. Freedom had 
now a home; and with patriotism on jy 
side, she rose higher and higher, unti] gj. 
could at last settle the great problem tig 
man might be free. The contest is now oy. 
ded, and man is free, Truly may we ey. 
claim, earth’s proudest conqueror is Wa. 
ington. 

ut he alas! with his firm and heyoi 
band, has passed away. Their names ay 
memories yet live in the hearts of all, and are 
written in golden letters in the history of 
the new world. As we behold our indebt. 
ness to our fathers, we should also know 
that they were not alone. They were not 
the sole champions of freedom; they wer 
but the associates of other great souls, whos 
praise and fame should be associated wt) 
theirs. And as freedom has been striving 
for ages, so shall it endure perpetually, and 
at length rise upward in a bright and w- 
clouded path to the very end of time. 

Our muse has vanished, leaving us to 
own reflections. We have viewed the pas 
with the great conflicts that have existed be- 
tween nation and nation, from the time that 
power established its reign, down to the last 
glorious result. We have traveled from the 
old world to the new, and we find the same 
manifestation of principles, the same power 
acting upon man. But we have seen thatin 
the end, right will prevail over wrong—tree- 
dom triumphs over bondage. 

Although tyrants may endeavor to obstruct 
its passage, ‘and build up their barriers lotty 
and strong, yet they are soon swept away ly 
the impending current. 

We ‘learn in the history of the pasi,« 
well as the present, that we are all one g" 
family, called to the same duties, and bless 
with the same rights and privileges; that 
“the charter of our religious and political 
duties is one and the same hallowed sev!) 
and that it came from the hands of God.” 


nt 
“ab 
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pressed to find a home where they might be 
free—free in thought, free in action, and 


In the language of the inspired writers, “He 
is the blessed and only potentate, the Kin: 
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of Kings and the Lord of Lords. His em- 
pire is all worlds—His subjects are all crea- 


tures, His kingdom is immutable, His reign 


is eternal.” 
Earth has ever been a battle-ground, and 


thus must it yet be. Contests without are 
but shadows of conflicts within. But the 
issue of the world’s war is not, cannot be 
doubtful. Right shall prevail, and peace 
shall wave her wings over the world. ~ 


«Truth crushed to earth shall rise again ; 
The eternal years of God are hers; 

But Error, wounded, writhes in pain 
And dies amid h@r worshippers.” 





DREAMS, 


BY PRESIDENT WENTWORTH. 


“ Oft in the stilly night, 

When slumber’s chajn hath bound me! 
Fond memory brings the light— 

Of other days around me.” 


Ilove to dream. Itisa happy faculty— 
the grateful bequest of a benevolent Provi- 
dence. It lengthens life, converts the hours 
claimed by darkness and oblivion into reali- 
tyand light. What part of the past has 
not been lived over again in dreams ? He 
who has reached the age of thirty-five, the 
culminating point of man’s allotted existence 
and reviewed the events of all that period in 
the living reality of dreams is already in. 
debted to heaven for the happiness of his 
threescore years and ten. Dreams are like 
the pendant prisms of the chandelier, by 
which a single light isa hundred times reflect- 
ed, and with hundred fold resplendence. 


As the mirror plated ceiling doubles the 
reflection from every object, and causes the 
apartment to seem to be twice its actual 
length, sodo dreams open up the path in 
magnificent vistas, where ten thousand bril- 
lant and pleasurable objects radiate lights, 
softened by distance and augmented by rep- 
etition. 

Every part of the misty fature has already 
been minutely explored in day reveries and 
‘sions of the night. The broad domains of 





future and past, are alike appropriated by 
golden fancy. 

We sleep, and revel among the haunts of 
infancy, or stray with pensive pleasure amid 
the scenes and delights of riper years. 

We wake to the cold passionless substan- 
tialities of every day existence. We wake 
that the soul may feel how intimate its asso- 
ciation with gross materiality. An exile from 
congenial heaven—the temporary prisoner of 
mortality, the soul instinctively recoils from 
the actualities of the present, which do but 
remind it hourly of its incarceration; and so- 
laces, and compensates itself for the loss of 
nobler joys by clothing the past and future 
with the radiance of the celestial worlds. 
The perpetual presence of the ministering 
angels, Memory and Hope, renders its brief 
imprisonment endurable. 

They give vocality to the music to which 
its ear was primevally attuned ; they irradi- 
ate its dungeon with beamings from their 
own heaven lighted countenances: they shake 
from their wings the dews of immortality for 
its refreshment. Welcome as are these bles- 
sed messengers, the blessedness of their visi- 
tations can never be fully appreciated amid 
the glare of sunlight and the turbulence of 
day. At twilight, the favorite hour of cor- 
templation, their joyous eyes peer from heav- 
en into the depths of the soul, like stars 
struggling with the expiring effulgence of 
recent sunset. The melody of their voice 
charms the ear when night has _ silenced the 
discordant tones of covetuousness and cark- 
ing care. But it is only in sleep and dreams 
that they reveal themselves in native loveli- 
ness, set time and consistency at defiance, 
and pour the golden 

Light 
Of other days around us” 

It is only in dreams that the white-haired 
man can bring into blushing existence the 
sprightly forms that once filled his happy 
vision. He wakes to the sight of tombstones 
and to the tearful memory of shrouds and 
coffins, It is in dreams that the exiled emi- 
grant visits the blue hills and green vallies 
from which he has passed away forever. He 
wakes to the discomforts of life in the wil- 
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derness and the remembrance of the abund- 
ance which surrounded him in his youthful 
home. In dreams, bright conceptions illu- 
minate the confined and rocking forecastle 
of the lone ship on the night ocean; and the 
happy tar, lost to the consciousness of dan- 
ger and watchings, nausea, and bilge water 
is again on shore, and placing his carefully 
braced footfalls upon the sidewalks of bis 
native village, pacing the firm earth as he 
was wont to do the unstable deck of the 
tossing bark. Dreams bring to us in all 
their freshness and beauty, faces that years 
ago turned to marble and ashes. Dreams 
restore to those woodland haunts that the 
hand of cultivation long since desecrated or 
destroyed. Dreams reveal to us the most 
glorious views we ever get of a future world 
Who has not dreamed of harps and crowns, 
of Christ and Heaven? Whose departed 
ones have not thronged his spirit’s eyes, 
while the flesh slumbered heavily on, until 
the tear stole from the closéd lid, or the smile 
sat upon the countenance of the sleeper ; for 
the memories of the past sweetly blended 
with the realities of the present and with 
blessed anticipations of the future. In de- 
lightful dreams, 


“ The smiles, the tears 


Of other years, 
The words of love have spoken.” 


force themselves upon us as life-like as 
when they originally greeted the senses, 
Dreams and visions were the sacred vehi- 
cles of no inconsiderable portion of early 
revelation. To us, they are not less the vehi- 
cles of revelations of the forgotten past, than 
to our inspired ancestors of the unknown fu- 
ture, Shall we despise them? Not unless 
we would despise one of the sources of hu- 
man happiness, The past! how shall it live 
again? How, but in memories, in reveries 
in dreams and visions. 


* Did not Ossian hear a voice? 
Or is it the sound of days that are no more? 
Often does the memory of former times come 
Like the evening sun upon my soul !” 


But poets are not the only dreamers. All 
men are as Ossian in their dreams, 





SINGULAR DISCOVERIES IN EGypr 


A most interesting discovery has beoy 
made in Egypt. It was known that then 
exists at Mount Zabarah, situated near +), 
shores of the Red Sea, a mine of emera}ic 
which the Pacha of Egypt caused to }p 
worked in time past by a Frenchman, 
Gaillaud, and which has been abandoned ¢. 
er since the reign of Mahomet Ali. 

An English company solicited and ob. 
tained a short time since, the authorizaticy 
to resume the working of this mine, whic), 
it appears, promises still great riches, |, 
the recent execution of some important 
works in this place, the engineer of the coy. 
pany, Mr. R. Allan, has discovered, ar , 
great depth, the traces of a gallery y! 
derives from the highest antiquity. 

He has caused considerable excavatiy:s 
to be made; he has found tools, ane: 
utensils, and a stone, on which is engrs;.( 
a hieroglyphic inscription. This inscription 
proves the truth of the opinion entertaine: 
by the Messrs. Gaillaud and Belzoni, fins 
appearances of another kind, that the mire 
in question has been worked in the highest 
antiquity. 

It appears on examining the inscription 
on this stone, that the first works of the mine 
of Zabarah would go back as far as the reign 
of Sesostris, who, according to the genem! 
opinion, lived about the year 1660 befor 
Christ.—Independence Belge. 








THE FATE OF A LEARNED May. 

A Harp Casz.—There is a man in Boston, 
an old man of sixty, who graduated at t 
University of Dublin, Ireland; at the age of 
twenty-two was admitted as a surgeons 
the British Army, and in that capacity vis- 
ted this country with the English; was pre 
ent at the destruction of the public buill- 
ings at Washington City—has been in India 
with the British army—has been preset 
during his services as a surgeon at 4,()00 am- 
putations, and fifteen severe battles—w:t 
shot twice, performed surgical operatious 0 
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gree wounded generals, seven colonels, 
twenty captains, and over eleven thousand 
oficers of smaller grades. He has dined 
with two kings, one empress, one emperor, 
the sultan, a Pope, innumerable great gener- 
als, &e, Has held the largest diamond in 
his hand known in the world, except one.— 
Has had the British crown in his hand. Has 
heen married three times, father to eleven 
children, all of whom he survived. Broken 
down by disease, he could no longer practice 
his profession—to poor to live without em- 
ployment, too proud to become a pauper, he 
sailed in an emigrant ship to this country 
three years ago—and this man of remarka- 
ble adventures, classic education, master of 
four languages, sixty years of age, poor, old 
and decaying, is now peddling oranges and 
apples in thestreetsof Boston! “ We know 
what we are—verily we know not what we 


nay be.’—Boston Bee. 


BEAUTIFUL THOUGHTS. 


Gop has sent some angels into the world 
whose oftice is to refresh the sorrow of the 
poor, and to lighten the eyes of the disconse- 
late. And what greater pleasure can we 
have than that we should bring joy to our 
brother; that the tongue should be tuned 
with heavenly accents, and make the weary 
woul listen for light and ease; and when he 
perceives that there is such a thing in the 
world, and in the order of things, as comfort 
aud joy, to begin to break out from the pris- 
on of his sorrows at the door of sighs and 
tears, and by little and little begin to melt 
into showers and refreshment--this is glory 
tothy voiee,and employment fit for the 
brightest angel. So I hayeseen the sun kiss 
the frozen earth, which was bound up with 
the images of death, and the colder breath 
of the north, and the waters break from 
their enclosures, and melt with joy and run 
in useful channels; and the flies do rise from 
little graves in the walls, and dance a little 
while in the air, to tell that joy is within, 
and that the great mother of creatures will 





open the stock of her new refreshment, be- 
come useful to mankind, and sing praises to 
her Redeemer. So is the heart of a sorrow- 
ful man under the discourse of wise comfort: 
he breaks from the despair of the grave, and 
the fetters and chains of sorrow; he blesses: 
God, and He blesses thee, and he feels hi. 
life returning. 


LIFE-LIKE PICTURES--THE DANDY 

“ The dandy,” says the Rev. H. W. Beech- 
er,“ is the sum total of coats, hats, vests, 
boots, ce.’ He is the creature of the tailor 
His destiny is bound up in broadcloth and 
fine linen. His worth can be estimated only 
by the yard, cloth measure. Weare puzzled 
to tell whether he is a female gentleman, or 
a male lady. He combines the little weak- 
nesses and foibles of both sexes, but knows 
nothing of the good qualities of either. He 
is a human poodle, dandled at home in the 
lap of effeminacy, but the sport and butt of 
every sensible dog, when he ventures into 
the street. On pleasant days he exhibits 
himself on the fashionable promenades, to 
the admiration as he supposes, of every fair 
lady, who is fortunate enough to cross hi 
path. The severest labor his hands perform, 
is to tote a dainty cane about in his daily 
walks. The only “head work’ to which he 
would stoop, is to twirl and coax a reluctant 
moustache, or bathe his glossy locks in “odors 
sweet.’’ He is inconsolable over a soiled 
boot, and would be driven to distraction 
were he compelled to appear in tumbled lin- 
en, Original sin, with him. consists in not 
being born with a full suit of the latest Pa- 
risian mode; and the clearest proof of de- 
pravity as well as vulgarity, is wearing last 
year’s style. In fine, his soul is in his 
clothes; and when at last he goes down to 
that most unfashionable and undandified 
place, the house of the dead, a proper epitaph 
would be—* Here lies all of him that could 
die; the rest has gone—to the old clothes 
dealers.”’ 


Harnzep stirreth up most deadly strife. 
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ACT WELL YOUR PART. 

We cannot always pitch our tent where 
we please, or enjoy ever the sweet song of 
delight, sung by friends who played with us 
in childhood, or conned at school the same 
lessons. The world is a busy one, full of ad- 
venture, and he who would act well his part, 
must take his chances as he can, and feel 
happy if he can so perform it as to exclaim 
at the dying hour, “I have endeavored to do 
my duty.” 

So wherever we are placed, and in what- 
ever situation, it should be our earnest and 
persevering endeayor to discharge our duty 
as faithfully as our abilities will permit.— 
We owe this no less to our fellows than to 
ourselves, for however great the good they 
may reap, it can in no wise, and I may say 
under no circumstances, equal that which we 
may gather ourselves. 

It is, therefore, imperattve upon us to work 
at all times as God has give us the means 
and opportunities, and the more so when he 
guarantees us so rich a blessing in the per- 
formance. In this view, with our hearts ful- 
ly attuned to the “better spirit,” the most 
irksome duty grows a pleasant task, while 
the blessing is doubled in the getting. 





BERMUDA. 

N. P. Writs, in one of his late letters 
from Bermuda, says: 

“Here, many females are trained, from 
childhood, to carry barthens upon their head. 
From a tea-cup to a water pail, every thing 
is placed on the small cushion at the top of 
the skull. The absolute erectness of figure 
necessary to keep the weight where it can 
best be supported by the spine, the nice bal- 
ance of gait to poise it without being steadi- 
ed by the hands, the throwing forward of 
the chest with the posture and effort that 
are demanded, and measured action of the 
hips, and the deliberateness with which all 
turning around or looking aside must be 
done, continue to form an habitual demeanor 





and gate of peculiar loftiness and stata. 
ness, A prouder looking procession thay th, 
the market women, as they go with thes 
basket on their head across the si yuare below 
world. They look ineapable of tx hey 
prised into a quick movement, and are, wis), 
out exception, queenly of mein—though , 
come, strangely enough, from carrying ¢} ; 
burthens of the slave.” : 


THE WEEPING WILLOY, 
Tuent is no tree, the sight of whic’) , 
cites more tender emotions in the heart, thay 

the “ weeping willow.’ 1t is out of pla 

a public walk—but looks delightful wh 
flourishing in luxuriant beauty on. the bor. 
ders of some winding stream, or in sone «- 
cluded spot, which has long been the asy! 
of solitude and tranquility. It is the a 

blem of sorrow and devotion and fons, 
beautiful and appropriate ornament to a 
burying ground. With its drooping filin, 
it appears to be looking back on the pos 
and sympathising with the afflicted mom 

ers. It reminds one of the things which 
were—and hushes all the angry passions of 
the human heart. 

Independent of the associations which 
are inseparably connected with its appes- 
ance, there is no tree in our forests which 
presents an aspect more gracefu! and lovely 
or whose branches are more umbrageous- 
The first weeping willow was planted in 
England, by the celebrated poet, Alexander 
Pope. He received from the Levant a husket 
of figs, and observed one of the twigs, of 
which the basket was formed, putting outs 
shoot. This twig he planted in his garden 
It flourished. Grew sweet to sense, and 
lovely to the eye; and from this parent stoc’, 
all the weeping willows, which are by 2» 
means uncommon in England, have sprurg. 
—Boston Journal. 





Tur happiness you bestow upon others,# 
reflected back to your own bosom. 
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BY T. D. WILKINS. 






























check upon consumption, 


few, and those wants could be easily suppli- 
ed from the luxuriant earth, and without 
having recourse to trade or exchange. But 
as man gradually became more civilized, his 
wants increased, and consequently he went 
toa greater distance to satisfy them; but as 
segs and rivers intervened between him and 
the object of his search, boats and rafts were 
made and manned, and thus commerce was 
commenced. 

Jason, in his fabulous expedition to Col- 
chis, for the Golden Fleece, is said to have 
employed the first Jong vessel, which was 
called the Argo. Before that time, men are 
siid to have floated from port to port in 







Commence is an operation by which the 
wealth or work of either individuals, socie- 
ties or nations, may be exchanged for au | 
equivalent value, proper to every want, with- 
out any interruption to industry, or any 


In the early ages of man, his wants were | bre 





by the works of many ancient authors and, 
geographers. 

By others, the first use of commerce is aa- 
cribed to the Phenicians, or Tyrians, who 
also invented astronomy and the use of let- 





ters. They at one time possessed a large 
| and fertile territory in Asia, but were driven 
| from thence by the Hebrews, under Joshua, 
| till their boundary was contracted to a small 
| extent of coast on the Mediterranean Sea— 
| Sidon was their most ancient city, and was 
| founded Jong before the invasion of the He- 
| brews. Its inhabitants were industrious, 
' frugal, and great merchants; and it is often 
‘| mentioned in the Bible, and in the verses of 
| Homer. 

Tyre, which is called the “Daughter of 
Sidou,”’ arose when its parent city declined. 


Possessed of an excellent harbor, and of a 
| very industrious people, Tyre soon became 
distinguished for the excellency of its manu- 
factures, the ingenuity of its inhabitants, 
and the extent of its commerce. Its mer- 
chants, with indomitable energy, seoured the 
Mediterranean, penetrating every port, and 
even daringly passed through the, then 
thought, almost impassable pillars o Her- 
cules, to the barbarous shores of Gaul and 
Britain. 

Thus, Pheenicia, having but a small terri- 
tory, became by her industry and commerce, 
one of the most powerful and wealthy nae 
tions of the age. She planted colonies in 
every place whose position would be advan- 
tageous to navigation, and sent forth the 
products of her cities to other nations, till 
such was the estimate of the beauty and su- 
perb workmanship of her manufactures, that 
the ornaments of a king’s palace were called 
to express their magnificence. 

In the Bible, it is mentioned that Hiram, 
king of Tyre, and Solomon, king of Israel, 
formed an alliance, by which the former fur- 
nished Solomon with ingenious workmen 
and architects for the building of his great 
temple; and that, guided by Tyrian pilot, 
the conjoined fleets made voyages to Ophir, 
for gold, precious stones, and wood. It ia 
not at all certain where that country lay.— 





h boats of a circular form. It is, however, un- 
' certain what people first engaged in com- 
merce, It is said by some that the inhabi- 
b tants of Arabia first carried trade to any ex- 
x tent, Situated in a very advantageous posi- 
, tion on the shores of three great scas, their 
. commerce is said to have extended over the 
e7 Indian and Arabian Seas and the Persian 
. gulf; and even to have penetrated to farther 
. lndia and the far-distant islands of the East 
4 from whence they imported the spices, fre- 
f quently but wrongfully asserted to be the 
" growth of Arabia, ivory, &c. Their numer- 
- ous caravans alsu traded over all the sur- 
” rounding country, carrying the products of 
ok their own rich country to exchange for those 
a of another. 
- It is certain that Arabia was very early 
; inhabited, as in the Bible Joseph is said to 
have been sold to their merchants, to be car- 
tied into Egypt. And the account of the 
3,8 extensive commerce of Arabia, is confirmed 
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Some suppose it was Mexico or Peru: oth 
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China and the Kast ladies; and latterly, ma- 
ny attempts have been essayed to prove that 
it was the modern land of California. Yet, 
wherever it may have been, such was the 
immense riches of that country, that, in the 
words of the sacred historian, ‘He made sil- 
ver in Jerusalem as stones, and cedar trees 
as the sycamores that grow in the plains.’ 

J will once more quote a passage from the 
prophet Ezekiel, in order to show the gran- 
deur and commerce of Tyre: “Thy neigh- 
bors, who have built thee, have omitted no- 
thing to embellish thee. They have made 
the hull, and the diverse stories of thy ships, 
of the fir trees of Senir. They have taken 
a cedar of Lebanon to make thee a mast.— 
They have polished the oaks of Bashan, to 
make thine cars. They have employed the 
ivory of the Indies, to make the benches of 
thy rowers. Fine linen and broidered work 
fiom Egypt, was that which thou spreadest 
far thy sail. Hyacinth and purple, from the 
isles of Elisha, have made thy flag. The 
inkabitants of Sidon and Amad, were thy 
rowers: and thy wise men, oh, Tyre! became 
thy pilots. All the ships of the sea, and all 
sheir mariners, occupied thy commerce, and 
thy merebandise. The Carthagenians traf- 
ficked with thee, and filied thy marts with 
silver, tin and lead. Javan, Tubal and Me- 
sheck, were also thy merchants, and brought 
to thy people staves and vessels of brass.— 
Thy commerce extended to many isiands, 
and they gave thee in exchange for thy 
wares, magnificent carpets, ivory and ebony. 
Thine were the most distinguished of the 
ships of the sea, Thy mariners condneted 
them upon the great waters. Thou hast 
been loaded with riches and glory: never 
was any city equal tothee. Thy commerce 
enriched the nations, and the kings of the 
earth. Thou wast the Queen of the Ocean, 
and thy seafaring men the terror of all tbat 
haunt it.” 

Ancient Tyre was captured by the great 
Nebuchadnezzar, after a most valiant siege 
of thirteen years; but soon after, springing 
like a pheenix, from the ashes of the former, 
a new Tyre arose, which rivaled its parent in 
grandeur and magnificence. Under this 





new rale, when all othe. maritime power 
disappeared, Tyre was left alone empress of 
the sea; and ruled supreme, till at Je) oth it 
Wi.» taken and razed to the ground, by Aloy. 
ander the Great. 

But we must now turn our eves to anot)e» 
power, the ofspring of ancient Tyre, whe 
in the height of her glory. Carthage is aid 
to have been founded by Queen Dido, who, 
flying from the crneity of her brother, Pyp. 
malion, king of Tyre, about a century afer 
the renowned Trojan war, founded Carthage 
on the coast of Africa; which, rising by the 
industry -and enterprise of its people, soo 
reached the fame of its ancestral city, and 
for many years held the reins of commer 
She founded colonies in Spain, Sardinia and 
Britain. Her commerce extended round Caps 
Good Hope to India, and she is said to have 
even reached the shores of America. 

From a Carthagenian galley, which way 
wrecked upon the shores of Italy, the lo- 
mans first obtained their idea of navigatio: 
in sailing vessels, And subsequently, afte 
three bloody wars of 40 years duration each 
Carthage was taken by Seipio, the Roma 
general, and destroyed. 

After the conquest of Tyre, by Alexandu 
the Great, that general wished to found some 
city which shoula hold the position of tha 
he had destroyed; and for this purpose be 
planted the city of Alexandria, and gave it 
his name. Situated near where the sever: 
mouthed Nile disembogues its floods ine 
the ocean, Alexandria, too, became au im 
mense receptacle of commerce. Unier the 
wise and prosperous reigns of the Ptolewie 
the successors of Alexander, it beeame very 
wealthy, and the mart of all the eastern conr 
merce of the world. The Ptolemies e 
couraged wise men to gather there, and pr- 
moted the branches of science and literature, 
till their capital became the depot of all the 
knowledge of the world. 

But it, too, fell into the hands of the all 
grasping power of Rome; and one of it 
greatest attractions, its immense library, the 
largest in the world, was destroyed. A’ 
though the city was not demolished, yet" 
never attained its first eminence, and a1 k# 
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its commerce was transferred to Cunstanti-| I see the contrast most—but in the universal 
nople. sicklinesa of the women. 

Under the emperors of Rome, commerce| I sat down with a lady lately, and, out of 
was much restricted; vessels being used a large cirele of acquaintances in every park 
mostly for the transportation of troops from | of the country, we attempted to reckon the 
ove province to another, and in bringing: healthy, aud we could not think of mom 
luxuries to their comt. Leing masters of than three raily healihy women. 
the world, they could obtain from any clime| What is the rule in Europe, seems the ex 
its products, without barter or exchange.—' ception here. The ladies come before one 
Commerce was neglected, and Rome soon here, as more tine, more delicate—yes, gens 
after sunk under the hordes of northern bar- | rally with more of a certain graceful beauty, 
bariaus, who poured in a resistlesss tide up-| than in England or Germany, but with far 
on it, leveling to the dust most of its monu- less robust health. There are so few full 
ments of grandeur. healthy complexions, or vigorous forma 

No: OR een Those who are well, are so plainly weak 
From the New-York Independent. with constitutions which the first rude shock 
SOCIAL LIFE IN EUROPE AND of pain or exposure will shatter, And this 
does not seem confined toone class. Indeed 
AMERICA, nay” : ; 
oe ee it iseven more true of the village than of 

A netcryep traveler is privileged to say the city. The pale worn looks of the me- 
disagreeable things. Contrasts are fresh in chanics’ wives, or thesickly faces which you 
bis mind—and he may well be allowed for *¢¢ in so many a farmer’s houselold, show ft 
alittle while, to talk of his country asa sadly enough. 
stranger. For myself, I return here, feeling It is very eellom indeed that one passes 
thata more grand, more magnificent field of through a village here, where the ruddy conr- 
action was never opened than in this new plexion, the bright glance of health, the fall 
world. The nation is in its full swing of developed form meet the eye, as they do in. 
power, ‘There is a greatness about the! ¥@" iably in the European villages, 
thoughts of men; a tireless and tremendous} The average life of woman may be asfong 
energy in every department of life; a bright-| in this country as in other countries, but it 
ness and keenness of intellect, such as I have is far more “filled with trouble,” as far as 
seen in no country of Europe. health is concerned. 

The very follies of our people, which they Surely nothing need be said of the resulta 


much langh at abroad, have something heroic} f all this. It is sad enough without talking 
much of them. To see a life which should 


be brightened with health, and overflowing 
with activities, all soured and cramped with 
those ills of the body, usefulness checked, 
merry households darkened, character itself 
weakened, and worse than all, infinite ai} 
ments transmitted to other generations, ts 


“every day,” but very essential matter, there | 44 enough, and does not need many words 
is no good national health. I had not been wasted on it. 


tt all prepared for the surprising contrast inj But what are the causes of it all? Is the 
that respect. Of course I had known of our] practical question, 

thin American faces, as corapared with the| I conceive fur ove cause, that the whol 
European. But it is not in that, or in the] race is not thoroughly acclimated, aud tbat 
Vern, nervous looks, or in the marks of scre- | the effects are felt the most by the weakest 
fula everywhere, or in the dyspepsia which | part of it—the women, But the great and 
curses every studying and business man, that’ ail-sufficient reason is most plainly to be 





| 





iu them, But perhaps my very peculiar ex- 
perience in the Social Life of Europe, makes 
me more than usually sensitive to our na- 
tional defects. It 1s very evident to me, 
sound as the nation seems, it is not happy. 


Ju the first place, coming down to a very 
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found in the habits of our women. It is] No one appreciates enough here the value 
ove of the best tokens of American civiliza- | of mere sunlight to the health. I have often 
tion, that women hold here so high a place | wondered to myself whether it mizht not 
higher than in any society I have yet | affect our more delicate nervous organization, 
known. But there is danger of taking too| even ag it docs that of flowers. 

much care of her. We can certainly honor pg ae ge eee ee 
hor sufficiently without resorting to such a| , & Mpa b: bi = 
hot-house system es our present, ‘There is merican women is due probably to the cos. 
no country of Europe, I believe, where wo- 
mia oe >a we a ae nev ve - of ees pacing re 7 rar little. But we 
day, when no lady here would soil her shoe ve ” ane lh 2 4 ccna ck a 
out of doors, I have walked with Indies| the household ie to anes in “ple ‘ 
miles and miles through snow or heavy mist. | a a ae 
tn nities ner an a bright » Senne ; weather, it is time a change was begun, 
afternoon in which we did not make up a! he a oe eee See 68 erut-door 
akating party on the “meadows,” where in- | exerciso is almost as observable among the 
deed all the “belles” of the city were collec _men of this country, as the women. I hare 
ted. In Hungary, a horse-back scamper already in my letters from England, spoken 
over the plains, or a walk in the gardens 
with the ladies, were as common as the 
meals, And throughout Southern Germa- 
ny, Italy, France, everywhere, there are more 
vigorous exercises, and afternoon’s promen- 
ade in the parks, or on the bastions, has be- 
come to be almost a necessary of life. It 
seems as if all the people of these countries 
delighted in the sunlight much more than Walking, fishing, cricketing, rowing, riding, 
wo. The ladies read, sew, eat in the open ‘are regular parts of a man’s life, as muchas 
air, in arbors and gardens far more than is, VTk- 

the custom here, Then, in the lower class- | The truth is, it all connects itself with 
es, the women are obliged to work much in another wide fact which is stamping ournae 
the fields, in some respects a thing not to be | tional character : we work too hard. There 
approved, yet on the whole, by no means so '8 not enough of rational, healthy amuse- 
degrading a custom as we often think in |ment. What amusements we haveare :ost- 
America. It brings us one happy result, at | ly of a wearing, exciting kind, which inne 
least, the fall cheerful health which God “de- | the body as much as hard labor, and sro 
signed” to be the natural accompaniment of| Y@8tly more destructive to character. The 
life. There is an unnatural deliency among aspect of social life here, bright as it _— 
all'our women about exposure. If people} the ineessant intellectual power, Is punt’ 
would only learn that rain, and frost, and 
snow, are not half such poisons as the close 


Men are not happy. The gentility, the s- 
eiality, the pleasantness, the mutual co fie 
vitiated air, which steams all day within 
heated walls. 


dence and self-sacrifice, which so cheer the 
German family life, and the English and 

An English lady with her stout boots and| Irish homes are not here. Men are grest 
shortened skirts, makes no more of a mud| and philanthropic, and good, in grand direc 
or snow walk, than of the pleasmtest ram- | tions, but not in petty. 
ble. The walk becomes as much of ane-| Families separate early, the young 44 
cessity as the dinner, and there is soon a re-| old do not live together, each one is a he 
al pleasure in breasting the rough weather. “and must press on, and the more tender af 


tume in vogue for bad weather. Of this i; 
is incumbent on our sex, in the present state 





of the universal love of the peuple for inan- 
ly sports. Games, which only boys follow 
here, are the amusement of men there. Ty 
same faet is to be observed in a somewhat 
different mode throughout the continent— 
Studying men, business men, everywhere in 
Europe, continually recruit and freshen 
themselves with these open air spoits— 
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ie ae 
fections and relations are forgotten. It is 
gurprising the contrast between the social 
life at table in this country and in Europe. 
There seems no doubt that eating is in part 
an aid andan expression of kind social feel- 
ings, and that sociality at table is highly 
conducive to health. From the earliest 
times, a good dinner has been the mode of 
expressing kindly feelings towards a friend. 
The Old Testament is, if I might say it 
without irreverence, almost jovial with the 
bounteous oriental hospitality.. Homer’s 
heroes seem to utter their best sentiments, 
and bold their best “talks,” at the board 
heaped with good things. And it will be 
singular and not urelevant for any one to 
notice how many of Christ’s highest discour- 
ses, and most loving thoughts, are uttered at 
the social meal, 


The family meal has a higher object than 
to fill our stomachs, . That could be done in 
It is meant to help on 
friendliness and sociality, to cherish kindly 
relations. The mind is connected with the 
body. Wemay wish transcendently to be 
above it, but the truth is, the moods depend 
much on the nerves. Digestion aud good 
cheer, and pleasant friendly talk, seem to 
aid one another. In Europe, the father 
makes his meals the time for his liveliest 
talks with the “young people.’’? They all 
sit long at table. And the dinner and sup- 
per hour are often the happiest hours in the 
day. As I recall my conversations with 
friends in Europe, I ain surprised how much 
of the highest and noblest converse, inter- 
change of thoughts which will inspire and 
streugthen me for duty many a day yet, was 
over the table. Perhaps the very greatness 
of our people is connected with this peculi- 
arity. Each man has too great objects to 
stop and eat slow, or chat over a dinner.— 
Yet, after all, grand as we are, we do not 
enjoy ourselves. God made the soul with 
various faculties, and the mode or creed 
which ignores any part of them, strips it of 
apart of its life and happiness. Play, as 
well as work, must enter into the complete 


life, 


a much easier way. 


WILLIAM AND MARY HOWITT. 


oa 


Wiiuam Howirrr is a man of about fifty 
years of age, and is possessed of a some- 
what striking physical appearance. He is 
about the average height, has a tolerably 
full habit, mild blue eyes (mild save when 
his ire is aroused) and is bald upon the top 
of his head aud forehead. What hair he 
has is as white assnow, and gives to him an 





almost singular appearance. In his man- 
ners he isa gentleman, not so much in re- 
gard for conventionalism, as from prompt- 
ings of a kind nature. In conversation he 
is one of the most interesting men it was 
He has au 
inexhaustible fund of humor and anecdote 
and he is espacially at home when talk- 
ing of the country and country things. He 


ever our chance to meet in life. 


is impulsive, and speaks abruptly sometimes, 
but one could hear him relate his stories 
and adventures for hours, without tiring. — 

He imparts to all he says a peculiar poetie 
charm ; if you are out of a summer evening 
on the lawn, with the mooulight making 
shadows all around you, he will tell some 
strange and thrilling stories of ghosts and 
ghost-life that will startle and chill you 
through. 

Mary Howitt is a few years younger than 
her husband, hasa matronly look, and would 
never be taken for an authoress. You would 
call hera model of a wife or mother, go 
kind aud generous is she in all her actions. 
Physically speaking, she is strong, large 
made, and full of vigor. She has more life 
in her than a half adozen young women of 
fashion. She is exceedingly graceful, and if 
not strictly beautiful, after an artist’s heart, 
she is more than beautiful. Her face is al- 

ways in smiling repose, and her eyes havea 

mingled expression of love aud intellect, 

whieh constitutes them, to our thinking, 

very beautiful. Personally aside from her 

qualities as an authoress, she is very popu- 

lar. We doubt if any one knows her with- 

out loving her character. There is an inex- 

pressible charm in her ways and mannem, 





just as there is in her books. Although her 
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features are irregular, and nowive strictly 
handsome, we have seen her among a room 
fall of ladies, when some of those present 
were ackuowledgel to be exceedingly beau- 
fal, yet Mary Howitt was—anil you could 
not help but fee] it—queen among them ail. 
She has, while standing, an air of lofty, 
eommanding swectuess, which pleases and 
euchains the stranger. You woukl call her 
& proper character to figure in fiction rather 
@han a creator of such characters, 

When we first became acquainted with 
the Howitts,they were livingat “The Elms” 
in Clapto., a suburb of London, They were 
suffering from the dealing of John Saunders, 
of “The People’s Journal,” who had ruined 
them pecuniarily, We shall always feel 
giad that we knew them then, for one ean 
never know thoroughly what a noble spirit 
i nnless he sees it in adversity. Mary Howitt 
was then as gentle, loving, and hopeful as 
ever, and the whole family seemed to love 
each other better, and to struggle manfully 
against all difticulties with brave courage.— 
Said a friend of ours who was entrusted 
with some of the unfortunate business con- 
pected with the disasters which beset them, 
and who had much todo with the family 
ag a confidential friend : “ Sheis more beau- 
tiful in adversity than in prosperity’— 
aud he was right. With true courage both 
William and Mary Howitt struggled on- 
ward, and are again prosperous, They now 
tive in the western part of London, not far 
from the extremity of Regent’s Park, and 
have a quiet and beautiful home. 


*. ® * ” * * 


Although educated as Friends, Mr. and 
Mra Howitt long ago gave up their distinct- 
freness of dress, an| are never known or 
apoken of as Friends. The love of relig- 
ims Hberty, the cordial hatred of priest- 
craft which distinguishes that soriety, they 
share to this day with them, and there is a 
simplicity in their lives which is harmoni- 
aaa with the religious principles of that no- 
ble sect, but they are not distinctively mem- 
bers of the Society. 

They have fur some years been peculiarly 





hospitable to Americans, and one almost al- 
ways finds one there ou their evenings of re. 
ception. 

The qualities of each as authors are plain. 
ly pereeptible ina conversation, bey Meee 
Howitt, yoo feel all that charming gentle. 
ness and lovely beauty which shines forth 
in her books, In William Howitt you gee 
his strong love for the country, and old 
haunts and castles, in the tales about them 
with whieh he will regale your appetite, if 
you have any for the wild and marvellous 
He is fonder of German stories and wil] 
legends ; Mary Howitt of pleasant tales of 
sun-light love, and of flowers and smiling 
fields—and both are poets.— What J saw in 
London—Ly D. W. Bartlett. 


SECTARIANISM AND PRACTICAL 
RELIGION. 
EXTRAOT FROM THE WRITINGS OF 8. OLIN, D.D 
“Tus is the great evil produced by our 
unalloyed contests, in comparison with 
which all others gre unworthy to be meu 
tioned. It is, indecd, a sad thing to think of 
the vast amount of talent, and influence, and 
piety, neutralized and lost to the common 
cause in our mutual contests and rivalies 
It is heart-rending to look upon the hosts of 
sheer party men who hang upon the skirts 
of all the churches—Presby terian, or Chureh- 
men, or Methodists—ever more interested in 
a controversy than in a revival—lovers of 
sect more than of the Savior—ready to fil: 
low any lealer who will blow a trumpet and 
ussume the offensive. There ave thie legit- 
mate and bitter fruits of our strifes, bot i 
finitely greater and more baleful are the ‘s- 
tent influences visible to none but God, : 
of which none but the Omnise'ent mind: 


f The 


guage the magnitude cf their mischief. The 
bitterness, the wrath, the resentments, the 
jealousies, the hea:t-burnings, | rovoked by 
our controversics, are taken up into the spuli 
of the church, to poison the fountain of its 
joys and clip the wings of its faiih. Thee 
are miniatera, pious men, no doubt, in all ext 
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churches and sects, whoinfuse enough of the | cal, to its existence, and I am wholly sure 
certain temper into their public teachings to/ that its example and splendid successes 
keep down the tone of religion, and put to} would usherin anew era. A band of a hun- 


shame the spirit of charity around them.— | dred, or of fifty, or even of ten living Cliis- 


There are religious papers that from week 


| tians, strong in mutual affections and confi- 


to week send forth by tens of thousands denee, and entire in their devotedness to 
their living scrolls, each rife with the malig- | Christ and to the salvation of souls, would, 


nant elements of bigotry and wrath. A 
jest, a sneer, a biting sareasm, perpet rated at 
the expense of charity, has awakened con- 
tempt for another denomination, or resent- 
ment for an insult offered his own, in the 
reader’s heart, and ten thousand Christians 


I am eonfident, v ield an amount of religious 
influence immeasurably greater than is "e@u- 
ally exerted by our largest and most flourish- 
ing churches. As matters are too often 
managed, searcely one in every four profes- 


, sors of religion ever attains to such elevation 


5 | ‘ P ° . 
come to the throne of grace with enfeebled | and maturity in piety as to be of much pos- 


energies and a wounde spirit. The agony 
of desire and the wrestling of faith are no 
more, and no fires fall from heaven te con- 
sume their offerings. 1 sometimes almost 
doubt, after the coutemplation of such evils, 
whether the religious periodical press be in- 
deed, and upen the whole a blessing to the 
chureh, aud whether any great progress can 
be expected in catholic charity and true pie- 
ty underits auspices. Certain it is, that this 
one instrument has transformed sectarian 
bigotry into a monster of such hage propor- 
tions, that while he pollutes the waters of the 
Atluntie with the tread of his feet, he can 
stretch out his long arms alove the Alle- 
ghanies, aud drop peison into the sources of 
the Missouri.”—Vol 2, p. 463. 

We make spice for another extract from a 
sermon on the dedication of a new house of 


worship : 
“I never see a new church edifice erected, 


and dedicated to God’s service, without 
thiuking how glorious a thing it would be 
if anew cangregation could be formed on a 
truly Christian model; not chiefly in regard 
to its form of eeclesiastical policy, or toa 
faultless creel, or to the external seemliness 
of its devotions—things by no means un- 


Worthy of attention, or destitute of conside- 


rable influence on religious prosperity—bui | 


in the far higher regards of the deep piety of 
its members, and the entireness of their de- 
Yotion to Christ’s kingdom and glory. I 
have long since nearly despaired of secing 
such a church in this dark world; yet T can 
#200 insapf&ble obstacle, moral or p! ysi- 








itive use to the cause, while all the rest ree 
quire about as much effort on the part of the 
church to keep them along as they contr- 
bute to the general movement. They are 
ever in bondage to first principles—to doubie 
and fears, aud temptations, and bad habit 
and besetting sins—evils which believing, 
courageous souls should dispose of very 
speedily, that they may ‘go on te perfeetion! 
While the vast majority are forever at er 
about this point of tantalizing equipoise, 
wasting much and eontributing nothing of 
the spiritual resources of the Church —exei- 
ting at least as much of fearas of hope in the 
mind of charity itself, the seunder portion 
usually contrive ta misdireet and syuander 
away their moral foree upon trifles or in do 

ing mischief. They glory in men or in sect 
more than in Christ and the truth. They 
thank God, and applaud themselves for be- 
ing of a Church most distinguished for its 
stern orthodoxy, er its enl'ghtened, large 
liberality—most venerable for its hoary an- 
tiqnity, or more admirable for late improve. 
ments and new discoveries—most or lorly or 
most zealous—mosi apostolic or most demo- 
eratic. Or diverging still farther from the 
proper line of Christian action, they strive 
to extend the jurisdiction of the G pel over 
things secular, or moral, or eeconom'ca', or 
even political, and exhaust the fervor of their 
zeal on objects, useful it may be in them- 
selves, but never to be prosecuted under as 
ecclesiastical organizttion withort infinite 
peril to the hast interes's of Christianity.— 
Manifold and dear bought expe:ience, hag 
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demonstrated, “and i is daily demonstrating. day) to throw universal commerce into ‘ pi 
that while the Church is busying itself with | and other Califcrnias are looming j, he 
this out-door work, the fire burns more dim- | wake, such as Australia and the Sou:h g., 
ly, or quietly goes out, upon her own altars. | Island now called Hawait. They areeroy,j, 
She is no longer ‘the light of the world,’ or | ing all sail towards the same object of Ps 
the light she gives is but the dim, cold cor- | Yate gain and public confasion; anxiesj, 
ruscation of the iceberg, or the lurid glare of | arising in various quarters, and i 

the incendiary’s fires. ‘My kingdom is not becoming more a nratter of public ati wt 
of this world,’ says the adorable Savior, ‘else | t° assign the course upon which they ave re. 
would my servants iight.”. Many of his ser- ally. advancing, and to measure the danger 
vants do fight, and that with weapons as} (if any atall) with which they are practicy). 
unspiritual and truly carnal as gunpowder | ly charged. : 

or steel. They mingle in the strife of In the ease of California, the most pai; 
tongues—in the war of passions, and preju- ful feature at the outset of the lermashas 
dices, and criminations. At this moment no was the torpor manifested by ail the gover. 
inconsiderable portion of the best elements 
of power and efficiency belonging to the 
Christian Church, is engaged in enterprises 
which have no more to do with the promo- 
tion of picty than the veriest dreams; and 
yet the zeal and fervent spiril, the quick im- 
pulses, the burning eloquence of our young 
men, the potent sympathies of the female 
heart, are thus drawn away from their preper 
objects--away fiom objects not only dear, 
but dearest te the Savior. Now, it is plain, 
that we cannot afford to spare these resour- 
ees. The Church must call back her sons to 
their proper work. She must concentrate 
her rays, in order to produce clear light or 
intense heat.’’—Vol. 1, p. 173. 


ments of Christendom as to a phenoineso: 
that was leading their countrymen by whole. 
sale into ruin. Helpless and ign 

that army of children, which in an early gia 
of the Crusades set forward by land fir | 
estine; kuowing as little as those children of 
the horrors that beseiged the road, or of 1! 
disappointments that would seal its terni 
nus, supposing it ever to be reached; f 





| 
4 
{ 
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every quarter of Europe rushed the 
ploughn an and artisan, as vultures on a da 
of battle to the supper of carrion; and noi 
word of warning or advice from their gyy- 
ernment. On the continent this neglect ! 
its palliation. Most governments were t! 
too oceupied by anxieties and agitations d 
rived from the approaching future, or even by 
desperate convulsions derived from the pre 
CALIFORNIA. v seut. But whither shall we look for the 
excuse of our own government? Some 
BY THOMAS DE QUINCEY. years ago, it was, by inconsiderate Radicals, 


-_—— SD 


= made the duty of government to find work 
Wnuen a new comet is descried, we set} for the people. That was no part of t 
ourselves to trace the path on which it is duty, nor could it be; for it can be no a 
moving, sv that if it seems likely to trespass /to attempt impossibilities. But it was 
on our own orbit, prudent men may have} part of their duty, officially, to publish re- 
warning to make all snug aloft, and ready | monstrances and cautions against general 
for action; authors, in particular, seeking to misapprehension of apparent openings, thas 
correct the proofs of any book they may be| too often were no real openings for lab 
publishing, before the comet has bad time | and against a national delusion that for uine- 
with its tail to. sweep all the type into “pi.’’| ty-nine out of a hundred was sure to end io 
It is now beconting a duty to treat Califor-| rain. 
nia asa comet, for she is going ahead ata} Two things government were 
rate that beats Sinbad and Gulliver, threat- | have done, via: Ist. to have circulated ae 
ening (if we believe the star-gazera of our cums‘antial accouat of the digerent routes» 
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Sin Francis‘o, each ‘with its separate dis- | lies and California “notions” raced with the 


tances assigned, an | its separate varieties of 
inconcaivable hardship; 2ily. to have sent 
ue ~ . 


; opie 
ont a purty of surveyors and minera'ogists, 


with inst: 
at short intervals, upon the real condition of 
the prospects before the gold-diggers, upon 


comparative advantages of the several 
‘ 


‘actions to report from time to time, 


the 
districts in California as yet explored, with 
these mineral views, and upon the kind of 
labors, and the kind of tools or other appa- 
ratus, that hal any reasonable chance-of sue- 
cess, Had this been done, some myriads of 
energetic and enterprising men, that have 
long since perished miserably, would have 
heen still available for the public service — 
California, be its real wealth what it may, 
wasa “job,” a colussal job; and was worked 
asa jod by a regular conspiracy of jobbers. 
The root of this conspiracy lay and lies (in 
all senses lies) up and down the United 
States. It is no affront,’ nor intended as 
sich to the American or to Mr. Barnum, if I 








speed of gunpowder trains up to New York, 
in which vast metropolis (confounded 
amongst its several hundred thousand cit 
zens) burrowed the central bureau of the 
swindle, Thence in ten days those poetic 
hoaxes crossal over to a line of repeating 
liars posted in Liverpool and London, from 
which cities, of course, the lies ran by tele- 
graph in few hours over the European conti- 
nent, and thence by Tartar expresses over- 
land to Indus and the Ganges. 

When the swindle got into reguiar work- 
ing order, it wasas good as a comedy to 
watch its mode of playing. The policy of 
the liars was to quarrel with each other, and 
eavil about straws, for the purpose of mask- 
ing the subterranean wires of their frandu- 
lent concert. Liar No. 5, for instance, would 
observe that things were looking up at Sac- 
ramento for [by the latest returns that could 
be depended on] the daily prodnet of gold 
had now reached a million of dollars. Up- 





sy that this gigantic repudlic (which by 


the seventh census, just now in the course of | 
publication, has actually extended its territo- | 
rial compass in a space of ten years ise | 
about two millions of square miles, whieh | 
it had in 1849, to three and a quarter millions 
of squire miles which it had reached last 
midsummer) produces a race of Barnums ou 
apre-Alamite scale, corresponding in activ- 
ity to its own enormous proportions, 

The idea of a Barnum does not at all pre- 
suppose an element of fraud. There are 
miny honorable Barnums; but also there is a 
minority of fraudulent Barnums. All alike, 
goo! Barnams and bad Barnums, are charae- 





terized by Titantic energy, such as would | 
war into ribbons a little island like ours, but | 
is able to pull fearlessly against a great hulk 
of acontinent, that the very moon finds it 
fatiguing to cross. Now it happened that 
the bad Barnums took charge of the Califor- 
tia swindle, They stationed a first-rate liar 
at San Francisco, under whom, and aceount- | 
thle to whom, were several accomplished 

liars distributed all the way down to Pana- | 
ma, and thence to Chagres. All along the | 
Avantic sea-board, this gathering volley of 





on which No. 8 at Chagres would quote the 
paragraph into a local paper, and comment 
upon it thus with virtaous indignation : 
“ Who or what this writer may be, with his 
daily million of dollars, we know not. and 
do not desire to kuow. Bat we warn the 
editor of that paper, that it is infamous to 
sport with the credulity of European emi- 
grants. A million, indeed, daily! We, on 
the contrary, assert that the produce for the 
last three months, though steadily increasing, 
has never exceeded half a mi!lion—and even 
that not to be depended on for more than 
nine days out of ten.’ To him succeeds 
No. 10, who, after quoting No.8 goes on 
thus: 

“Some people are never content. To our 
thinking half a million of dollars daily, di- 
vided amongst about fourteen hundred la- 
borers, working only seven ours a day, is a 
fair remunerativn considering that .0 educa- 
tion is required, no training, and no capital, 
Two ounces of tobacco and a spade, with 
rather a large sack for bagging the gold, hav- 
ing a chain and padlock—such is the stock 
required for a beginner. In a week he will 
require more sacks and more padlocks; and 
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in two mouths a roomy warehouse, with 
suitable cellars, for storing the gold until the 
fall, when the stoutest steamers sail, But, 
as we observed, some people are never con- 
tent. A friend of ours, not twelve miles 
from San Fiancisco, m digging for potatoes. 
stumbled upon a hamper of gold that netted 
forty thousand dollars. And behold, the 
next comer to that locality went off in dad- 
geon, because, after two daysdigging, he got 
nothing but exce!lent potatoes; whereas he 
ought to have reflected that our friend’s gol- 
den discovery wasa lucky chance, such as 
does not happen to the most hard-working 
man above once in three weeks. ' 
Then came furious controversies about 
blocks of gold embedded in quartz, and left 
at “our office’? for twenty-four hours, with 
Rberty for the whole town to weigh and 
measure them. One editor affirms that the 
blocks weighed six quintals, and the quartz 
if pulverized, would hardly fill three snuff- 
boxes. “But,” savs a second editor, “ the 
bore of our friend’s nostrils is preternatural- 
ly large; his pinch, being proportionable, 
averages three ounces; and three of his suuff- 
Six tons, 
I dou’t believe, at the outside, 
There- 


boxes make one horse-bucket. 
does he say? 
it reaches seven hundred weight.” 
epon rejoins editor No. 1—“The blockhead 
has mistaken a quintal for a ton, and thus 
makes us talk nonsense. Of course we shall 
always talk nonsense, when we talk in Aés 
words, and not in our own. His wish was 
—to undermine us; but, so far from doing 
that, the knowing reader will perceive that 
he confiims our repoit, and « little enlarges 


it, 


Even in Seotland, as far north as Perth 
and Aberdeen, the ineorporation of liars 
thought it miglit answer to suborn a youth, 
as repeating sigualist in the guise of one 
writing home to his Scottish relations, with 
flourishing accounts of his success at the 
“diggius.’ Apparently he might have saved 
his postage, since the body of his letter rep- 
resented the writer as having returned to 
Bcotland, so that he might have reported his 





adventures by word of mouth. This letter 
was doctored so as to leave intentionally a 


. . . rT, 
very slight impression that even jy Califor 
nia the course of life Was chequered wit 


ua 


good orevil. It had been found, perhay 


% 
5 d 
overleaped their own swindling purpos, 
pose. 
The vivacious youth admitted fiauk!y tas 
~ ‘ade 
on some days he got nothing, except, per 
haps, a touch of catarrh. Such thi: 


that other letters in more romantic keys } 


Ly 


Ls were 
g noth ng 
except a sonpcon of catarsh, even in Cy! 
nia. Finally, however, with all lis cande 
the repeating siguali-t left one great mys & 
ry unsolved, 


on some days, but still; after all these cloudy 


He had been getting noi! ng 
seasons had been allowed for, his gains hg 
averaged from three to four guineas a dy 
during the period of his stay. That bei ~ 
the case, one could not well understand wig 
demon had led him ever to quit this garde 
of the Hesperides for Peith and Aberteen 
where no such golden apples grow either on 
the high roads, or even in gentlemen's “pal 
icies,’’ beset with mastiff-dogs aid police 
men. 

But why, or for what ultimate purpose, 
doI direct these satirie glances at the iniut 
records of California, and the fiauds by which 
she prospered? No doubt the period of her 
childhood, and of the battle which she had 
to fight at starting with an insufficient po> 
ulation, was shortened exceedingly 
leviated by unlimited Iving. An oli 
ought to raise, dedicated to the goddes ¢ 
insolent mendacity, as the Lutelary pow 
under which she herself emerged ito in 
portance; this altar should be cnblezored 
upon the shield of her heraldic honors; this 
altar should stand amongst the quartenng 
And it cannot | - 


n 


on her coins 

















that a preliminary or heraldirg ¢ 
has perished in the process of clea 
way for that whieh is now in | 
What by perils of the sca, a dt] 
perils of the Jand route; what by 
pestilence and famine; by batile, avd 
der, and sudden death,’ (te quote | 
glish Litany,) within the preci 

gold districts probably not fir from a quer 
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of @ million are now sleeping i! 
by the 


graves, that might have been saved 
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eng ea . . 
mterference of surveyors, guides and moni- 
tors—such as a benign and Christian govern- 
ment in Europe would assuredly have au- 
thorised officially. 

But these are not disputed; or only as a 
question of extent, The evil is confessed. 
But small or great, it is now over. War, it 
is tree, and war of that ferocious character 
which usually takes place with the vindictive 
{ndiang, apparently is now immitent; but 
this will be transitory, possibly favorable to 
peace and settlement, by absorbing the ruf- 
faviam of the State. And, in the meantime, 
the iniquity of the Lynch law is giving way, 
and thawing, as a higher civilization is 
mounting above the horizon; After a pre- 
fiminary night of bloodshed and darkness, 
Galifurnia will begin to take her place 
amongst presperous States of the American 
Vaion. And the early stage of outrage and 
violence will, upon retrospect, rapidly sink 
into a mere accident of surprise, due to the 
embarassments of vast distance, combined 
vith the suddenness and special temptations 
d so strange a discovery. 





CHINESE IN CALIFORNIA. 

Tue large influx of Chinese into Califor- 
tia has excited the jealousy of the Ameri- 
ana, and, by last accounts, the latter were 
frcibly expelling them from the mines.— 
Governor Bigler, ina late message to the 
gislature, recommended the passage of a 
hw to restrain immigration from the Celes- 
tial Empire, The canse of this antipathy 
towards the Chinese seems to lic in the fact 
that they are more patient and dexterons 
miners, and are content with smaller returng 
for their labor, Tu answer to the Governo:’s 
Mesage, the Chinese residents of San Fran- ! 
isco have addressed a most unique and high- 
ly inteesting letter to his Excellency, signed 
by two of their number, “ For the China- 
menin California’? In this letter, we have 
the Chinaman’s character drawn by a China- 
man. The picture is graphi: and worthy to 
bostudied. We make euch extracts as space 





“When you speak of the laws of your 
own country, we shall not presume to con- 
tradict you. In ous all great men are 
learned men, and a mau’s rank is just accor- 
ding to his education. Keying, who made 
the treaty with Mr. Cushing, was not only a 
cousin of the Emperor, but one of the most 
learned men in the Empire, otherwise he 
could not have been Governor of Canton.— 
Just so we doubt not, it is in California and 
other enlightened countries, But it will not 
be making little of your attainments to 
suppose that you do not know as much abouts 
our people as you do of your own 

You speak of the Chinamen as “Coolies,” 
and in one sense the word is ay plicable to a 
great many of them; but notin that in which 
you seem to use it. “ Cooly” is not a Chi- 
nese word: it has been imported into China 
from foreign paris, as it has been into this 
country. What its original signification waa, 
we do not know; but with us it meanga 
common laborer, and nothing more. We 
have never known it used a:wong us as a de- 
signation of a class, such as you have in 
view—persons bound to labor under con- 
tracts which they can be forcibly compelled 
to comply with. The Irishmen who are 
engaged in digging down your hills, the men 
who unload ships, who clean your streets, or 
even drive your drays, would, if they were 
in China be considered “Coolies;”’ tradesmen, 
mechanics of every kind, and professional 
men, would not. If you mean by “Coolies;” 
laborers, many of our countrymen in the 
mines are “Coolies,’”? and many again are 
not. There are among them tradesmen, me- 
chanics, gentry, (being persons of respecta- 
bility who enjey a certain rank and privi- 
lege,) and schoolmesters who are reekoned 
with the gentry, and with us considered a 
respectable class of people. None are “ Coo- 
lies,” if by that word you mean bound men 
or contract slaves, ad ° 
As to our countrymen coming over here to 
labor for $3 or $4 per month wages, it is un- 
reasonable on the face of it, and is not true 
That strong affection which they have for 





ill permit, 


their own country, which induces them to 
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return with the gold they dig, as you say, 
would prevent them froin leaving their homes 
for wages so little, if at all better than they 
could get there. The Chinamen are indeed 
remarkable for their love of their country in 
a domestic way. They gather together in 
clans in districts and neighborhoods, and in 
some villages there are thousands of the 
game surname, flocking around the original 
family home. They honor their parents and 
age generally with a respect like religion, and 
have the deepest anxiety to provide for their 
descendants. To honor his parents is the 
great duty of the son. A Chinese proverb 
runs somewhat in this way: “In the morn- 
ing when you rise, inquire after your parents’ 
health, at midday be not far from them, and 
in the evening comfort them when they go 
to rest: this isto be a pious son.” With 
such feelings as these, it is to be expected 
that they will return with their gains to their 
homes, but it is foolish to believe they will 
leave them for trifling inducements. To the 
same cause you must look for thereason why 
there are no Chinese drunkards in your 
streets nor convicts in your prisons, mad- 
men in your hospitals, or others who are a 
charge to your State. They live orderly, 
work hard, and take care of themselves, that 
they may have the means of providing fur 
their homes and living amidst their families. 


* » * a * 


The poor Chinaman does not come here 
asaslave. He comes because of his desire 
for independence, and he is assisted by the 
charity of his countrymen, which they be- 
stow on him safely, because he is industri- 
ous and honestly repays them. When he 
gets to the mines, he sets to work with pa- 
tience, industry, temperance and economy. 
He gives no man any offence, and he is con- 
tented with small gains, perhaps only two 
or three dollars per day. His living costs 
him something, and he is well pleased if he 
saves three or four hundred dollars a year — 
Like all other nations, and as it is particu- 
Jarly to be expected of them, many return 
home with their money, there to remain, buy 
rice fields, build houses and devote them- 





selves to the society of their own em 
and the increase of the St gry 
country, of its exports and imports, 
commerce and the general wealth 
world, But not all; others—fy! 
as of other nations—invis: thei 


i as | 


merchandize and bring it into the , 


and sell it at your markets. It js 
sir, that you do not know how greg 
trade is, and how rapidly it is incre), 
and how many are returning to Oui{j», 
now as merchants who came over oi); 

as niiners. 9 ° ,. 8 

of us read in the papers the other day yy 


the Government of the United 


going to send ships to Japan, to oper thy 


country to Ameriean trade. Thiat is why 
we supposed your country wished with ()j. 
na as well as other countries, but it cwyy 
be all on ove side, and it is plain tie ty 
more advantages we get from your 

the faster you will get the bens! 
trade. The gold we have been ail 
dig in your mines is what has mile 4 
China trade grow so fast, like gv 
else in this country. If you wan 
immigration from Asia, you wil! 

it by checking Asiatic commerce, whoiw 
supposed from all we have ever k 
your Government, that the United Sue 
most desired to increase. 


f 


-_ * * 


In what we here say we have 
fully told your Excellency the tr 
fear you will not believe us, bees: | 
have spoken in your message of us a3 Le 
tics, “ignorant of the solemn clara d 
the oath of affirmation in the form; 
ed in the Constitution and the Statutes”* 
“indifferent tothe most solemn oligo 
to speak the truth which an oath inp 
It is truth, nevertheless, and we leave! 
time and the truth which our words y 
in them to satisfy you of the fut. 
grieved as that you should p rblish so bale 
aicesete of us, and we wish yor 
change your opinion, and speak we! 
to the public. Wedo not deayt 
Chinamen tell lies, and so do eves 


It bas 
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\perteans, even in Courts of Justice. But 
ye have Our Courts, too, and our forms.of 
atha, Which are as sacredly respected by our 
trymen as other nations respect theirs, 


whi 


We do not swear upon so many little occa- 
goas as you do, and our forms will seem as 
ridieulous to you a8 yours do to us when we 


gst sve them. You willsmile when we 
teli you that on ordinary occasions an oath 
attested by burning a piece of yellow pa- 
er, and on the more important ones by cut- 
ting off the head of a cock ; yet, these are 
yoly forms, and cannot be of great impor- 
tance, we would think. But in the impor- 
‘ut matters we are good men; we honor 
yar parents; we take care of our children ; 
se are industrious and peaceable ; we trade 
mach; we are trusted for small and large 
nws; we pay our debts and are honest ;— 
mn * of conte must tell the truth. Good 
men cannot tell lies and be ignorant of the 
jiference between right and wrong. We 
do not think much about your politics, but 
we believe you are mistaken in supposing 
that no Chinaman has ever yet applied to be 
naturalized or has acquired a domicil in the 
the United States except here. There is a 
Chinaman in San Francisco who is said to 
bea naturalized citizen, and to have a free 
white American wife. He wears an Ameri- 
can dress, and is considered a man of re- 

ectability. And there are, or were lately 
ve are informed, Chinamen residing in Bos- 
ton, New York, and New Orleans. If the 
privileges of your laws are open to us, some 
of us will doubtless acquire your habits, 
your language, your ideas, your feelings,your 
morals, your forms, and become citizens of 
your country;—many have already adopted 
your religion in their own—and we will be 
good citizens. There are good Chinamen 
tow in the country, and a better class will, 
ii allowed,come hereafter—men of learning 
aud of wealih, bringing their families with 
em, 

[Wethink that not a few in California, 
hoare so eager in their wish to exclude 
4om their soil these emigrants from the Ce- 
' tial Empire, have felt a blush of shame 
contrasting the simple virtues of this peo- 





ple, as set forth so artlessly i in the above let- 
ter, with the lack thereof every where so 
apparent among Anglo-Saxons. ] 


READING 


Tue vast storehouse of human knowledge 
is unlocked to man by the art of reading, 
and by it heis invited to partake of the 
treasures it contains. It unseals the crystal 
fountains of living waters, where he may 
quench his mental thirst, and opens to him 
boundless elysian fields, where he may feast 
his noblest faculties upon the purest joys 
and richest treasures of the universe. 

But he who learns to rea: by rote, repeat- 
ing words and sentences of which he knows 
no meaning, is like a man so nearly blind, 
that, having turned together the contents of 
arich storehouse, he walks amid its trea- 
ures, perceiving here and there 
the nchest merchandise, 


a pile of 
but knows not that 
he walks where pearls and diamonds, and 
precious gems are glittering on every side, 
To such, this noble art, this most invalua- 
ble key is of little worth. 
key; but when they 
it, they see but here and there a bold pro- 
jecting thought, so plainly visible that e’en 
the vision of a blind man could seareely ful 
tosee it; while all the pearls and diamonds, 
gems of thought, which lie 
within the nicer shades of meaning, are un- 


They have the 
venture to make use of 


and precious 


perceived by them. 

Hence they find but little pleasure in 
reading works of merit, where purity of sen- 
timent and style combine,and form a chain of 
pearls, all bright and beautiful; but none, 
or very few, so bold as to strike the vision 
of an obtuse mind. Such people haye but 
little taste for reading ; or, if they read at 
all, they seck those works of fiction which 
paint the strong passions of mankind in 
glowing colors, 

This mammoth evil, which prevails to 
such a vast extent throughout the Jand 
should be removed. Those who are tangbt, 
are subject to their teacher’s skill and the 
book together with the living teacher,should 
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80 instruct the young, that, the full mean- 
ing of every word and sentence, in all ils 
strength and beauty, would be readily per- 
ceived by them. Teachers must instruct 
their pupils to think, and no branch of our 
schools afford so apt an opportuuity as the 
exercise of reading. Thought is and must 
be a necessary accompaniment of the pupil, 
if he pursies hs work with the greatest 
benefit to himselfi— Wis. Farmer. 


THE MODEL GENTLEMAN 

Srarss under ladies’ bonnets as if they 
had stolen the lining from bim; takes the in- 
side of the walk, wears his hat in the pres- 
ence of ladies, never lifts it when he bows to 
them; takes particular interest in watching 
them while they navigate streets in muddy 
or windy weather; considers himself privi- 
leged to utter impertineuces to pretty seam- 
stresses and shop girls; is deaf, dumb and 
biind to any call upon his gallantry, if the 
applicant is over twenty, or has the misfor- 
tune to be ugly; accomplishes the puppyish 
achievement of wearing a glass winked in- 
to one corner of his eye. Snubs his sisters, 
calls his father “the old governor,’’ sneers at 
all that is lovely in woman, boasts of his 
conquests, drives tandem, is death on mint 
juleps, chews, smokes, drinks and swears. 





THE MODEL LADY 

Pets her children out to nurse and tends 
Jap-dogs ; lies in bed till noon, wears paper- 
svle.l shoes, pinches her waist, eats slate stone 
and chalk ; gives the piano fits, and forgets 
to pry her milliner, cuts her poor relations, 
and goes tochurch when she hasa new bon- 
net ; turns the cold shoulder to her husband, 
and flirts with his “friend ;»’ never saw a 
thimble, don’t know a darning needle from a 
crow-bar, wonders where pudlings grow; eats 
ham and egzs in private, and dines off a 
pigeon’s leg in pubtic; rans mad after the 
last new fashion ; doats on Byron, adores any 
fool who grius behind a moustache, and 
when askel the aga of her youngest child, 
replies, “don’t know indead, ask Betty.” 





MAKING CHILDREN Happy 

We clip from an exchange the fullowing 
which we recommend to the perusal! of ali 
who are thrown tnuch with childrey, 

Let the reader who considers child-ey = 
only to be tolerate] as a sort of disagreeab, 
necessity, try the experiment of making the 
next child he meets happy, and see jf 
does not change his opinion. It is strann 
with how little pains one can do this. Wealth 
and honors and every contrivance which " 
genuity can invent, often fail in giving hap. 
piness to the min, bit a few mo, onty 
thought of the mother or frieud will sufig 
to give happiness to a chill. So sinple a» 
his pleasures and so few his wants! Seg 
that little fellow lying upon the floor i 
restless discontent. It is a stormy day, ay 
he cannot take his usual walk with bis aura 
He has played with his rocking horse, ti! 
he is tired of that, and his balls and narhy 
and blocks have failed to give hin an. 
ment, for he thiuks they are stupid thiog 
and cannot play with him. He wishes he 
had a little brother or sister, and then ty 
would have nice times. Poor litile fellow! 
His mother is on the sofa reading the lat 
novel, and cannot spend time to atuse hin 
and he feels so unhippy that the tearm ax 
beginuing already to start. Justat thismo- 
ment, the door opens, and a bright fice ap 
pears, Willy starts up and throws his aru 
round the neck of his darling cousin Lis 
who, in the midst of the snow-siorm, bat 
come to spend the day with his mamma 

“TI am really glad to see you, Lizzy,” 
rather languidly says Willy’s mamma- 
“That boy has been fretting all the morning 
so that I could not read with any comfort- 
He has a room full of playthings, and ougtt 
to be happy, l’m sure. Take off yourthog 
and sit down, and I'll finish my book.” 

Greatly relieved is the mother to be able 
to read undisturbed, and greatly delighted 
is Willy. Lizzy takes her work from be 
pocket, and begins to sew, bat she talks‘ 
Willy about his picture books while he bole 
them open to the ;i:tures, avJ looks perfet 





FLOWERS OF THE HEART, ETC. 








delighted. ‘Then Lizzy shows him how 
to build a fxrm-house with his blocks, and 
taking the cnimals out of his Noah’s ark, 
she distributes them in the farm-yard. Now 
the boy claps his hands with delight, and the 
mamma looks up from her book and says, 
* Lizay, what a won lerfal faculty you have 
for entertaining children.” 

“! Willy is very easily pleased,” Lizzy re- 
lies, “if one only knows how.’’ 

We would advise every one to learn how 


to make children happy. 


—— —_— —-—_—---—_ 


For the Miscellany. 
FLOWERS OF THE HAART. 


BY J. L. M’CLOUD. 
Taver isa garden in the heart, 
That, tilled, gives sweet perfume; 
Then pluck away i's noxious weeds, 
And let its flowers bloom. 


How oft that garden runs to waste— 
How oft its flowers lie 

lo rude disorder, scattered round, 
Tu fade away, and diel 


Then gently water them with love, 
And they shall sweetly bloom, 

And o'er thy life each one shall cast 
The swee's of i's perfume. 


Let not rude Passion’s tread, 
Those gentle flowers spoil; 

And ‘hey shail give back fragrance meef, 
To cheer thee ia iby toill 


Kal. Theol. Sem., 1852. 





For the Miscellany. 
QUESTIONINGS. 


BY J. L. M'CLOUD. 
Wuence is that spirit, that in man, 
Can reason, will, and Jove? 
Whence is that active principle 
That makes these bodies move? 


Whence are the wings with which thought flies 
Through space with rapid flight? 

And whence its revelings above, 
‘Mid gleams of joyous light? 


Whenve are its yearnings after life 
Beyond the one that is? 

And whence the whisperings of Hape, 
Of more than carth!y blias? 





Whence is the bo'd assucauce thas 
My soul will never die? 

That if was mod: for realms above, 
Far through you s'arcy sj? 


Whence is the m/sti: hand of Death 
That breaks is chin + f elay, 

And nerves it for a flight abeve, 
To an eternal diy? 


Whence the mys‘erious Power that maids 
My seul for such career? 
And whence those f-elings in me now, 
Of reverence and feur? 
Kal. Theol. Sem., 1852. 





For the Miscelang 
LILIES. 


—_— 


THE 


BY “apa” 
Tue lilies, clo hed in bright array, 
Aro well supplied in their short siay, 
With all they need from day to day; 
Then why thy Jack of fuidh? 


Wherefore if God doth take such cara, 
Of field and flower, and thus prepare, 
For his beloved biessings rarc; 

O, trust in what he saith. 


Yea, soek ye first to know his will, 

And then thy duty well fu‘fil, 

Earth comforts will be added sill; 
And crowa of lite be given. 


And when thy last sad hour sha’! corms, 

Angels will bear thy spiri. home, 

To dwe'!} for aye where they need no sum; 
For Curist’s the light of h-aven. 





—_—_—— 


For the M'scellang 
THE PERISHED FLOWERX3. 
BY “apa.” 
Wrrn anxious thought, and tender care, 
Som: lovely plants I reared, 
And placed them in my gin den, where 
My heart was often cheered. 


At length the buds so much des‘red, 
Their first appearatice made; 

Will not the flowers so much admired, , 
On these frail stems be staid? 


The buds did bloom, my heart was lighiy 
O, these are mine, I cried; 

I viewed them with intense deligh’s 
And looked again,—they d died. 
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Ah! so our hopes of earth-born bliss, 
Are suliject to decay; 

We fond!y grasp at happiness, 
And find "tis far away. 

Not so with joys divinely pure, 
To us by Jesus given; 

Which longer than the earth endure, 
They waft the soul to heaven, 


Tue Earl of Derby, the British Premier 
is opposed to further acquisition of territory 
in India, He thinks policy, as well as jus- 
tice, demands that the system of aggression 
shall now stop; butin this opinion he is not 
supported by allthe English statesman, some 
of whom believe that British power must re- 
cede in India, if it does not continually ad- 
vance. 


Tus stream of immigration from China to 


California seerus to have fairly set in. The 
communcation is now established by regular 
lines of sailing vessels, and every day it in- 
creases in importance. Sixteen vessels have 
recently left Canton for San Francisco. One 
of them brought five hundred Chinese— 
Probably a more steady and industrious class 
of emigrants have never arrived there. 


a8 Wi: our contributors please bear in 
miud that as a general thing we cannot in- 
sert an article in any number unless we have 
it some thirty days before the issue of the 
number. Send in your communications ear- 
ly. [ Eprror. 


> 





a9 T ux article from the pen of Rev. W.@ 
Stonex is worthy of a careful perusal by our 
readers, and will awaken a responsive feel- 
ing in many hearts. 

The article from Prof. D. D. Whedon’s 
pen, isan extract from his address entitled 
The Manly Man; which is one of a series of 
collegiate and popular addresses by the 
learned and excellent professor, recently pub- 
lished by John P. Jewett & Co., Bostun, and 
now for saleat A. McFarren’s in this city.— 
We would most heartily thank the Prof. for 
the copy of his addresses which he presented 
us, and for the permission to make the ex- 
tract found in the pages of this number. To 
ead these addresses with pleasure, one only 





needs to be prepared for a rich and i, tellect. 
ual feast, and he has it. For purity of... 
timent, beauty and dignity of dicti n, ‘ 
the expression of noble and patriotic f 
ing, and for great and philosophic ty, the 
these addresses are unsurpassed by anything 
which we have had the pleasure of s Vx 
We cannot say all we are willing to op this 
subject now. ; 


ila 


Qa Tuere is a change again in tho Doe 
prietorship of the Miscellany. The pam 
of the Proprietor and Publisher appear yy 
It will s 
continue under the editorial charze of :\) 


the cover of the Miscellany. 


former Editor, there is no change eo; 
plated in this department, and no chane j 
the character of the work. We expect shy 
the publication will be managed ith wreate 
er efficiency than in the past. Mr. Bees! 
found it impossible to give attent 

work at alland therefore the whole busines 
of Editing, publishing and distributing | 
volved upon the Editor. Now there wil 
be two efficent men who wil! give 
whole time and energy to the advancen 
of the Miscellany. We hope thatthe 

of the Magazine will not slack their effirts 
in extending our circalatio.. We want fir 
thousand new subscribers for the work at 
once. None need fear that the 
this work will ever get rich while they ai 
ford the book so cheap. Fifteen thousand 
subscribers would only afford thema fur 
support. Will the friends say they shall 
havethis?. Then God bless you for its suse, 
and bless you with it. 


owners of 


ye” Wit the reader of the Miscel'ay 

excuse any want of taste he may find in the 
management of the number for this month 
The Editor has hardly been able for the bt 
four weeks to get to the office. His sickness 
therefore should be remembered in realing 
the present number, and let all judge 9 fae 
vorably as they can ofthe work. The future 
we hope may be more propitious. The abore 
will account for the absence of the Ldituial 


Miscellania. 





